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FORBES MAGAZINE 


“In a moment more critical perhaps than the 
history of the world has ever yet known.’’— 


President Woodrow Wilson 


Forbes Program for 1918 


How Forbes Magazine will attempt to explain and help in the 
solution of our big problems is told on the following pages. 


The present times are epoch-making—men live more quickly, more feverishly than in times of 
peace. History is being made over night. Kingdoms and empires are tumbling over. The map 
of the World is being remade—the annals of Nations are being written in the blood of their 
soldiers. 


As in the days of Napoleon, events go fast, men come and go in quick succession. The ideas. 
systems, methods of before the war, have become obsolete since the war. So with men, and so 
with leaders of men—the private of to-day will be the captain in a month, a general in a year, 
if he shows himself to be the man, the one who can do what others can’t. 


What is true of the Army is true also of Business, of Industry, of Finance, and of Investment. 
Everywhere the world is being recast, a re-valuation of values is taking place. 


Who are the new Leaders? What will the Labor situation be? 

What are the new values? : How far should the Government interfere in the 
What will become of our Industries? : Labor, Food and Railroad Problems, etc.? 

What are the new channels opened to American What about War Finance, taxes, new loans and 


Commerce? “ x 
What channels have been closed? their effect on the supply of capital? 


What about stocks and bonds and what will happen What will be the women’s part in the war—what 
to market values in this churning up of everythin will war mean to women as a whole—how far will 
and everybody in the big melting pot of the War the War advance the cause of woman’s suffrage? 


Here are some of the big problems that confront the American Nation at the opening of 1918: 


How American Business Can Adapt Itself to 
War Conditions 


It has taken a long time for us Americans to realize that we are actually at war and that business in 

war-time cannot be conducted on a peace basis—“Business as Usual” is preposterous. All business for 

the War is the new motto. The production of luxuries, comforts, anything unnecessary and superflu- 

ous, must be curtailed, in some instances eliminated. There is plenty of work for everybody, an 

enormous production of vital necessities is required. No plant need fear it will be idle—in truth 

= must keep running at capacity but each and every plant must be running for the war and only for 
e war. 


What this change means to the leading lines of American Industries, how it can and must be done—will 
be told in Forbes Magazine in such articles as: 


The Mobilization of the Rails 

Motor Plants as War Plants 

Revolution of the Textile Trade 

Retail Stores and What They Sell in War Time 
The Paint Business and Camouflage, etc. 


What Are the Rights and Duties of Labor? 


The high price of commodities, the scarcity of foodstuffs, the shortage of labor, etc., are soutien seach d:- 
satisfaction in the ranks of the workers. Not a few students of sociological phenomena have eady pi 
dicted a war after the war—a struggle of the classes. 


This is a most serious problem, for which we must prepare at once, 


Forbes Magazine believes that serious labor troubles can be avoided by promoting understanding betwe | 
employers and employees. Each side must make concessions, each class must learn to understand the othe s 
viewpoint. All should share their troubles and all must pull together. 


Labor must be taught to realize that workmen have duties as well as rights—duties to the nation as a wh: ‘ 
and to the welfare of the entire world. 


Numerous contributions to this big subject will be made by men who are in touch with actual conditio ; 


and whose work and influence have already wrought wonders toward harmony and co-operation betwe: : 
the directing and the laboring classes. 


To give us a friendly boost, mention Fornzs Macaztng when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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Who Are the Younger Giants of America? | 


Under the stress of War times a new generation of efficient, energetic Doers is rapidly coming to the front of 
American affairs. 

Like Napoleon’s.boy generals their rise has been more rapid because the need for capable leaders was never 
more urgent under conditions for which there is no precedent. They rose to the emergency, despite their 
youth—maybe because of it—and are helping in the solving of Problems which were puzzling older minds. 


Who these younger men are—why the opportunity found them prepared for the new task—What means and 
methods they used, the results they have already achieved, what we may expect of these younger men in 
the future—will be told by Forbes Magazine in a new serics now in preparation. This series will.be an 
inspiring contribution to the history of the heroic times in which we live. 


Politics and Business 


The unfortunate but necessary concentration of all the nation’s activities under the control of the Govern- 
ment is fraught with dangers to the liberties of the People. In times of stress great powers have to be dele- 
gated to a small group of men or to one man to insure quick decision and immediate action. It doesn’t fol- 
low, however, that our Republican Institutions must give way to an uncontrolled Despotism. 


What safeguards should be provided against a too sweeping intrusion of Government control into private 
and business life will be told by Forbes Magazine. ; 


Mr. Forbes’ Feature Editorials.on these and correlated -matters are too well-known to need extended comment. 
They will be continued throughout the coming year whenever the occasion demands. 


‘High Placed Misfits 


Peace times, pres times always bring a new crop of rapacious or at best useless mediocrities, men 
who are held up by their position in business or society in spite of their conspicuous inability. 


Such men must be swept away to make room for the real men, whoever they are—the men who can do the | , 
work—udo it quickly and efficiently. 


There is no place for drones and parasites when the ba ttle is raging. More than 40 generals, we are told, were 
discharged or retired from the French Army within the first three months of the war. 


The same radical cutting off of’ all the “misfits,” big-or smaH, must be made at once in America, not only in 
the army but also in our Industrial Organization. 


Forbes Magazine is leading the way in this.necessary work, of “House Cleaning of a Nation.” Our series of 
“lligh Placed Misfits” will be continued. - - ; 


The War's Effect on Stocks, Bonds and 


Investment, Values 


The Markets for Securities have gone through strange vicissitudes ever since the storm broke loose in 1914. 


The war panic which closed all the Exchanges of the World was soon followed by one of the most sensa- | 
tional speculative orgies known to history. The war stock craze and the boom in stocks in the N. Y. | 
Stock Market brought us back to the days of ‘the South Sea Bubbles. Fortunes were made overnight—most 


of them have been lost today and the last months of 1917 have found Wall Street lifeless-and hopeless—with | | 


war stocks selling at or near their former levels—the railroads begging the Government for financial assist- 


ance—Standard bonds and stocks touching new bottoms—Billions of Government issues. continuing to crowd i | 


out all former Investment Issues and none but the bravest, most intrepid bargain-hunters daring to come | | 
in to buy in a feverish, almost panicky, market. 


Such conditions cannot last very long and holders of securities will soon see better days. But the alert in- | | 


vestor must keep abreast of the times—constant switches are necessary—some securities must be sacrificed— | | 


others must be taken up—The outlook is quickly changing in accordance with the fortunes of war, the ; 
prospects for peace, the imposition of new Taxes. 


Expert assistance is necessary and this will be found in the pages of Forbes Magazine, where the conservative 


articles on Investments, Markets, etc., by such men as B. C. Forbes, Lockwood Barr and Clement B. Asbury ; * 


will continue to appear regularly. 


Sex No Bar to Success 


Women are coming to the front in business. New ficlds and greater opportunities are constantly being opened 
to them. Marion R. Glenn has in preparation a scries of Successful Women. 


Like pioneers of old, these women are blazing 2 trail. Their stories are helpful to both men and women, to 
ciuployer and employee, to the woman conducting her own business or the woman who works for others. 


Success in Life and in Business _ 


Success in life is not a matter of luck, it comes as the reward of those who have courage, energy, and will 
power, . : 


Everyone of us at times feels discouraged—we need some virile thought to inspire us anew, give us a new 
outlook, brighter hopes and wiser council. - 

FORBES MAGAZINE’S inspiring articles, such as “KEYS .TO.THE. DOOR -OF SUCCESS?” -will be- continued. 
Ilelpful suggestions in regard to efficiency, man-handling, management, office organization, training of em- 


as ane cooperation between the employers and their subordinates will be found, as usual, in the pages 
0 . 


Our close contact with big men, with those by whom the destinies of .the nation are heing shaped enables 
us to give our readers the latest and soundest ideas and methods on the subject. 
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HE week’s commercial and finan- 

cial news in tabloid form for 
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Who are the thirty richest men and women in the 
United States? This question has been answered for 
Forbes Magazine by the principal bankers and others 
ossessing the most accurate data obtainable. The 
income tax returns disclosed that ten persons have in- 
comes every year of $5,000,000. This article reveals who 
they are—at least, as closely as can be checked up. 
The article will give the approximate fortune of each 
of the thirty, along with a brief statement of how each 
fortune was made. A feature is the number of women 
who appear well up in the list. 


A financial and business forecast for 1918 is in the 

course of preparation. Annual reviews which deal 
= solely with the past are dry, dead things. What every 
one wants. to know is what the future promises to 
bring. The biggest men in America will very briefly 
ive their views on the developments 1918 may witness, 
‘ot all of them believe that the war will last unti 
next December, 


You probably know little or nothing of the huge 
fortunes made in shipbuilding or shipping during the 
last three years. One man, who started with a nom- 
inal sum, has made over a score of millions since the 
beginning of 1915. Others also have made millions 
so quietly that the public have learned nothing of the 
facts. A comprehensive article, describing not only 
lhe tremendous growth in American shipping, but also 
disclosing who has been who behind the movement 
will appear in an early issue. 


An international banker has written for this maga- 
rine a remarkable article outlining a simple plan for 
bringing into use an almost unlimited mass of wealth, 
which, under our existing banking system, is “frozen,” 
that is, immobile. The efficacy of this plan is cal- 
culated to appeal to the financial powers, both in 
Washington and in our large cities, so that its adop- 
lion is likely to receive favorable consideration. This 
article will interest every merchant and manufacturer 
is keenly as it will interest bankers. 


One company in Pennsylvania employin 
hal over 5,000 accidents in 1907. Now the accidents 
hunber only 500 a year. How has such a result been 
accomplished? An article of intense interest to 
workers and employers tells. Did you know that 
persons employed in agricultural pursuits are more 
are a injury than those working in the steel in- 

siry nae 


18,000 men 


What every business woman wants to know about 

hew ficlds of opportunity, about the chances for women 
{i industry, about the training essential for success 
‘various kinds of work, about other women who are 
liking their places as producers in the new world of 
Yonen’s interests, will be covered in articles which 
‘pear regularly in the “WOMAN IN BUSINESS” de- 
luiment of Forbes Magazine, . 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding.” 


FACT AND 


Some of the largest fortunes in 
America have been rolled up by pr:- 
vate bankers. The most notable in- 
stances are those of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Other 
prominent banking houses include 
Speyer & Co., J. and W. Seligman & Co., Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., Brown Brothers, Drexel & Co., Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

The largest of these houses have made most of their 
money through financing railroads. The profits of Mor- 
gan & Co. during the last twenty years have probably 
exceeded $200,000,000. Kuhn, Loeb & Co.’s profits for 
the last fifteen years have averaged perhaps $10,000,000 
annually. In one year Mr. Schiff’s firm was reputed to 
have made $26,000,000, while Morgan & Co. are under- 
stood to have eclipsed that total in their banner year. 
Millions and millions have been made by private bank- 
ing firms in selling securities for such roads as Union 
Pacific, Atchison, Pennsylvania, Northern Pacific, 
Chicago and Alton, Rock Island, Erie, Missouri Pacific, 
Baltimore & Ohio and smaller systems. Additional mil- 
lions have been made in refinancing railroads during re- 
organizations, The bankers first made money in selling 
the original securities and then made more when the 
roads went under, the whole handling of bankrupt rail- 
roads partaking somewhat of a national scandal and call- 
ing for drastic reformation and regulation. 

How are private bankers to fare in future in their 
dealings with the railroads? Government operation will 
carry with it Government sponsoring of borrowing, so 
that commissions to bankers for floating railroad loans 
presumably will cease. Government ownership of the 
railroads would virtually drive important banking firms 
out of business, or at least compel them to take up and 
develop industrial financing. The public in general will 
shed no tears over such reshuffling of the cards, for 
while most railroad financing has been conducted 
honestly and honorably, unfortunately there kas been 
enought flim-flamming to create widespread suspicion 
and distrust. 

Too much secrecy has always been thrown around the 
relations and the compensation of private bankers in 
this matter of railroad financing, and of course when 
the facts were kept dark people were ready to conclude 
that there was reason for not letting in daylight. The 
mills grind slowly but they do grind. 

* * * 

Darkness is conducive to thought. .The highest 
human achievements have been nurtured in times of 
intense stress. 


WILL CUT 
PROFITS OF 
PRIVATE 
BANKERS. 


COMMENT 





The best Christmas present an 
employer can give these days is 

BEST : ‘ 
PRESENT group insurance for his workers, 
FOR WORKERS: This gift lasts. It will pay for 
INSURANCE. itself. It will increase the loyalty 
and consequently the efficiency of 
every man and woman receiving it. The cost is of 
course considerable in dollars, but I know of no 
organization which has instituted group insurance 
which would dream of doing away with it. While 
it must not take the place of an advance in wages, it 
really carries with it something which the pay envel- 
ope does not contain or signify. Everything possible 
should be done to strengthen workers and others to 
meet the trying times which unquestionably will 
come sooner or later after the war ends. To my 
mind mankind will pass through a period of stress 
such as the world has rarely known. This acute 
tension may not come for two or three years after 
hostilities cease. But that it will come there can be 
no doubt. Insurance will contribute in some little 
way to fortify those carrying it. About the worst 
present employers can give this season would be a 
lump sum of cash since the chances all are that this 
money would be spent on more or less non-essentials. 
What we need at this critical time in the nation’s 
history is not so much extra money to spend as 


money to save. 
a. 


Special: Ideal Christmas gifts, Liberty Bonds, War 
Saving Certificates and Thrift Stamps. From 25c. up. 


* * * 


When a person is sick he sends 

APLEA for a doctor, not for a bricklayer. 

FOR If there is a tooth to be pulled, a 

RAILROAD dentist is employed. Watch- 

SANITY. makers do not engage ribbon 

clerks as mechanics. But when a 
man is wanted to direct the running of all the rail- 
roads in the United States it is gaily suggested that 
somebody knowing nothing about railroads be 
selected for the job. More foolish talk has been 
indulged in concerning railroads and railroading 
during the last month than on any other subject 
under "the heavens. 

At this writing the whole subject is still very much 
in the air, the expected statement from President 
Wilson not having yet appeared. 

Any attempt at government ownership under exist- 
ing conditions would be suicidal. Among those best 
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qualified to judge, there is fairly general agreement 
on what should be done. The wisest: course would 
appear to be this: 

Let the government appoint a man of conspicuous 
business ability and mature practical experience as a 
super-director of transportation, a man who would 
act for the government, under very wide powers. 

Let all priority orders come from him or through 


B him. 


Continue in office the present Railroads’ War 
Board as the operating body, acting in the closest 
consultation and co-operation with the government’s 
representative. 

Have the government lend the railroads whatever 
money may be necessary during the continuance of 
the war. 

Grant whatever increases in freight rates and 
passenger fares may be deemed advisable by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, perhaps after con- 
sultation with the government’s railroad director, 
although such consultation may not be necessary 
now that the Interstate Commissioners are awakened 
to the urgent need for placing the railroads on an 
effective footing. 

Do not at this stage commit the government to 
guaranteeing the maintenance of pre-war earnings or 
dividends. Give the railroads a chance to work out 
their own salvation. If expenses demonstrate that 
such an arrangement would not work out equitably, 
then take up the problem of government guarantee. 

Finally, the government representative should 
have the power, acting in harmony with the War 
Department, to issue priority orders to equipment 
companies, steel mills and other concerns supplying 
railroad materials. He should also be given wide 
powers concerning labor. 

Some newspapers and politicians talk as if the 
British government took the whole handling of 
transportation out of the hands of the railroad com- 
panies. The British government did nothing of the 
kind. It merely arranged to continue payment of 
average pre-war dividends, but allowed the same 
practical railroad managers, organized as a_ special 
official body, to continue operating the roads. As a 
matter of fact, an American, Henry W. Thornton, is 
one of the most important factors in the administra- 
tion of transportation in Britain at this moment. 
England's Railroad War Board is very similar to the 
one sitting at Washington. 

Railroads cannot be run by neophytes any more 
than ships can be manned by land-lubbers. 

o* oa 


Americans are not only the greatest 
makers of money, but they are the 


A 
GREAT 
PEOPLE. 


greatest givers of money. The 
Red Cross staggered the country 
by asking for $100,000,000, a sum 
never before raised by any enter- 
prise, industrial or railroad, even when the security of- 
fered was the soundest of bonds. Chairman Davison, 
however, had infinite faith in the generosity of his coun- 


trymen. The appeal went forth and the $100.90),000 
and more was raised. Along came the Y. M. C. A. 
with the request for $35,000,000—also without any se- 
curity in exchange. The American peop!e pronwptly re- 
sponded with not $35,000,000, but nearer $45,000,000. 
Jacob H. Schiff next headed a movement to raise 
$5,000,000 to succor suffering Jews in Europe. And 
once again more than the sum requested was quickly 
supplied. How many additional millions have been 
raised by the Knights of Columbus, French, Belgian, 
Russian, Italian, Roumanian and Serbian and other or- 
ganizations in this country cannot be computed. 

Prussia’s Junkers have been fond of sneering that 
American’s only interest in the war was to wax richer 
and richer from supplying Europe with materials at 
exorbitant prices. Well, they have had their teply 
and will continue to have it in more thundering tones 
as this nation throws itself more and more into the 
battle against Prussian tyranny. They will have reason 
to regard us as money-mad in a different sense— 
prodigal to the point of madness in the giving and 
spending of money in the cause of righteousness. 

* * * 


Given health, work you enjoy is the greatest gift life 
holds, 


* * * 


Making a man a Government 

official or giving him a high sound- 

ing title, such as “Commissioner” 

or “Secretary,” does not invest the 

individual with miraculous quali- 

ties. Merely putting-him at a dif- 
ferent desk doesn’t put into him different brains. He 
is just as fallible as before. To listen to the clamor to 
put everything under Government ownership, one would 
imagine that this was a sure panacea for every ill. 
People talk as if untrained Government officials could 
overcome difficulties and achieve results beyond ihe most 
skillful, the most experienced, the brainiest of business 
men, 

Most of our lawmakers advocate Government owner- 
ship or operation of all sorts of activities. Now, just 
how efficiently have the lawmakers done their own 
work? 

Lawmaking is conducted more stupidly, more inef- 
ficiently, more injuriously in the United States than in 
any other civilized country. 

If any corporation or business turned out products 
as poor, as faulty, as disjointed as our lawmakers turn 
out laws, that corporation or that business would be 
forced into bankruptcy. Some people firmly believe 
that our lawmakers, being mostly lawyers, intentionally 
frame statutes clumsily and vaguely for the express 
purpose of creating bountiful crops of law suits. But 
this is doubtless untrue. The lawmakers simply don’t 
know their job. 

To take a railway conductor and tag him “Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner” does not endow him with all- 
seeing wisdom, does not fit him for duties of tremendous 
responsibility, does not, in short, qualify him as a super 
boss of the country’s transportation system. Yet the 
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public secm to think it does, They apparently imagine 
that any ordinary civilian guiltless of having made any 
special mark in his own line of work will instantly 
develop superhuman insight and foresight and adminis- 
trative skill if only he be labeled “Goverament Official.” 

No, adding a Government title to a man does not add 
one iota to his brains. It is time we stopped fooling 
ourselves that it does. 

* * * 

A co-ordinated War Board, to include business men, 
in addition to politicians, is one of America’s most 
urgent and most vital needs. Business men are afraid 
to say so. Britain’s business men also were afraid to 
speak out until Lord Northcliffe championed them. He 
was at first burned in effigy. Now he is a national hero 
—and could have been a Cabinet Minister. When will 
someone speak out here? 

* * * 
“There is nothing they can ask of 

ROCKEFELLER’S ™° that I would not feel like do- 

PART ing,” John D. Rockefeller re- 

IN THE marked to me one day after 

WAR. having a session with a man from 

Washington who told him some- 
thing of the terrible seriousness of the war conditions. 
“TI feel ready to agree to anything that will help in 
any way,” Mr. Rockefeller added. 

The newspapers the other day printed an article 
under the headline “Rockefeller’s War Aid $70,000,000 
in Ten Months.” The article explained that this 
sum was in addition to the many millions contributed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. I do not know 
whether this figure is correct or not, but I do know 
that Mr. Rockefeller very early in the struggle real- 
ized more than most people just how serious a task 
this country had undertaken, and that he lost no time 
in letting it be known that his resources were at the 
call of his government. 

Most of our prominent men of affairs have played 
their part nobly. They have not merely invested 
extensively in Liberty Bonds—a species of patriotism 
that makes little stress on the pocket—but have in 
many cases contributed their whole time, toiling at 
Washington or elsewhere day and night without 
financial award. Not a few of our financial and indus- 
trial and railroad leaders have spent almost as many 
nights on trains as in their own beds during recent 
months. I could name more than one national figure 
whose health has been seriously impaired in the 
service of the country. 

Labor, on the whole, has acted reasonably and 
rationally. Unfortunately, phenomenally high wages 
have not always spurred workers in certain fields, 
particularly miners, to exert themselves to their 


utmost. Too often advances in pay have resulted in . 


decreased output, the workers being satisfied to 
work only four or five days a week, earning enough 
to live on. Some of them are like the negroes which 
the veteran President Mabon of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Iron Company once told me of. There was a dire 
scarcity of unskilled labor at the company’s plant in 
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Alabama, and Mr. Mabon personally went out to 
induce numbers of colored men to work. 

“I offered them,” said Mr. Mabon, “a dollar a day, 
but every second nigger I spoke to would pull a dollar 
out of his,ypocket and ask me why he should work 
a whole day for a dollar when he already had the 
dollar !” : 

The times are so grave that everything possible 
should be done to bring home to workers that it is 
unpatriotic, that it is disloyal, that it is helping the 
enemy if they do not put in an honest, full week’s 
work—and then save every dollar of their surplus 


earnings. 
* * * 


Why should we have to pay ex- 

WHY LET orbitant prices for cotton? Why 

COTTON does the Governmert, which is fix- 

RUN ing the price of everything, let cot- 

WILD? ton run wild? Is it because the 

South has friends at court, at 
Washington? These questions have been asked us 
lately, My own opinion is that there is no more reason 
for exempting cotton from price-fixing than for exempt- 
ing the other important staples which have been taken 
in hand. I put the question to Theodore H. Price, 
editor of Commerce and Finance, perhaps the leading 
American authority on cotton and its economics, and 
here is his reply: 

“I have your letter of today, from which, in order 
to clarify my reply, I quote as follows: 

“*T have been asked several times why the Govern- 
ment has kept its hands off cotton, notwithstanding the 
phenomenal rise in price. 

“*The statement or the insinuation is usually added 
that Wilson is apparently favoring the South, for politi- 
cal purposes.’ 

“First of all, allow me to resent any statement or in- 
sinuation that President Wilson ‘is favoring the South, 
for political purposes.’ I think you will agree with me 
that President Wilson is trying to conduct this war with- 
out reference to partisan politics and with an eye single 
to victory and the good of the country. 

“The Food Bill, as originally drawn, included cloth- 
ing and the articles necessary for its manufacture. | 
understand that the Southern members of Congress in- 
sisted upon the elimination of clothing, and limited the 
Lill to food and fuel because they foresaw that it would 
otherwise give the Government the power to fix the 
price of cotton. 

“T have, myself, for some time felt that the price of 
cotton ought to be controlled. I-have urged this view 
in every way possible. I am inclined to believe that it 
will shortly prevail. I have just written for my paper, 
Commerce and Finance, a carefully argued statement 
of my reasons for believing that a price of about 19% 
cents a pound would be equitable under the circum- 
stances.” 

Instead of less than twenty cents a pound, cotton has 
been selling at about thirty cents a pound. Not only 
so, but prominent Southerners have been urging cotton 
growers to withhold their stocks until this form of Doy- 
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cott sends the quotation up to forty cents! To give. 


advice of this nature does not appear to bring down 
censure from either State or Federal authorities. Yet 
if heads of large corporations in the North were to urge 
publicly that all manufacturers in their line should 
hoard their product so as to bring about famine prices 
there would be a howl of indignation from one end of 
the country to the other and Washington would promptly 
censure the profiteers. 

Is it not profiteering for cotton growers to lay their 
heads together and squeeze from the public and from 
the governments waging war an excessive price for their 
product? What is sauce for the goose ought to be 
sauce for the gander. We have price-fixing in the 
North; why refrain from price-fixing in the South? 
Sectionalism is one of the grave though not generally 
recognized dangers of this vast republic. Some Southern 
legislators have been guilty of deplorable indiscretions 
and the feeling is spreading that the South is in the 
saddle at the seat of government and is bent upon secur- 
ing sectional advantages, 

Let Washington without delay fix a reasonable price 
for cotton and this will do something to remove grounds 
for dissatisfaction. ; 


* * 


You and I, every one of us, have 
been summoned to service in the 
great Cause. It rests with ‘us 
whether we serve faithfully or 
whether we prove slackers. Our 


YOU 
ALSO 
SERVE. 


conscience must be our command- 
ing officer. The nation, civilization, makes certain de- 
mands upon each and all of us. Shall we respond or 
shall we shirk? 

To be candid, the majority of us have done little so 
far. The awful seriousness of the war has not seered 
itself into our souls. Our bodies, too, have escaped un- 
scathed—the scarcity of sugar was the first experience 
that brought home to many Americans a realization of 
the fact that the country is waging a colossal war. 

The grim reality, the untold tragedies of war, will 
come to us only when those near and dear to us begin 
to fall. We cease to view the struggle as history in the 
making, as some far-off titanic struggle, after the cable 
brings the message: “Your killed in action.”. I 
speak whereof I know; already one brother lies under 
French sod, another is fighting in Egypt, and still an- 
other is in military training. When your own 4icsh and 
blood are in the thick of the battle war news and war 
maps develop a special, personal interest for you. You 
no longer feel detached from the struggle. You no 
longer feel a mere onlooker. You are in it every hour 
of the night and day. ‘Your spirit is there wrestling 
with the foe. You feel that the better part of your 
own self is under fire, that your own shoulder is at the 
wheel and that the outcome will ditectly ‘affect you. 
You suffer perhaps even more than those who are or. 
oreally on the firing line. 

We can all be soldiers. We can all help, to win the 
war, We can all do something for or against the at- 
tainment of victory. 


“How?” you ask. 

To each a different call comes. Some may render 
due service by merely refraining from consuming the 
things needed to maintain our own army and the armies 
of our Allies. Other may best contribute to victory by 
working harder and thus producing more. Others: may 
do their bit by releasing servants and waiting upon 
themselves. Nearly all can help by exercising careful 
economy and investing every dollar possible in Liberty 
Bonds. 

Women can rise to the occasion in a diversity of 
ways. Many well-to-do women are now for the first 
time putting something into the world by performing 
useful tasks not designed merely to add to their own 
pleasure. Doubtless thousands upon thousands of 
American women will by and by match the heroic 
record of their sisters in France, Britain and Belgium 
by taking up hard, physical duties formerly performed 
by men. 

In the home woman can play a yital part in over- 
throwing Prussianism not only by aiding the Red Cross, 
not only by knitting and sewing, but by instillmg into 
their men folks at home or on the battlefield the spirit 
of ’76, the spirit of ’17, the national spirit so fittingly 
expressed by President Wilson, All of us by thought 
or word or deed must either further or hinder the 
struggle for the liberation of the world from the cruel 
shackles of Prussianized militarism. 


* * * 


“Some morning I shall probably be 

WHY thrown out of office, disgraced, as a 

HE scapegoat—I know it. But why did 

BRAVES I accept the risk? Why am I work- 

ALL RISK. ing here night and day?” asked « 

national business figure who is 
voluntarily filling one of the most difficult positions in 
Washington. “I have a boy in France who is deare1 
far to me than my own life. I said to myself: ‘What 
can I do to help to bring him and the others like him 
safely out of France with honor and victory?’ 

“If by my efforts here I can help in the smallest de 
gree to supply my boy and all the other boys just as 
dear to someone else with the things necessary to wage 
war successfully, what matters it if I am cast aside 
because of some miscalculation or some mistake I may 
make or because an aroused, impatient, angry public 
demands changes when disaster overtakes our arms, 
just as disaster has from time to time overtaken the 
arms of other belligerents? I am willing to accept all 
the risk of being angrily cast out.” 

That is the spirit animating most of the notable men 
of affairs now toiling twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours 
a day at Washington. They have no thought of earning 
laurels for themselves. They seek no glory. They are 
impairing their health by excessive effort solely to the. 
end that the boys fighting under the Stars and Stripes 
‘may be furnished every facility to give a creditable ac- 
count of themselves when pitted against the foe and so 
return victorious and triumphant, the acclaimed de- 
fenders of freedom and democracy against the tyranny 
and barbarity of lethal Autocracy. 





HERE AND “OVER THERE” 
How Can We Help? 





HERE AND 


“OVER THERE” 


How Are YOU Helping ? 


Forbes Magazine Wants Readers to Tell the Little Things 
They Are Doing to Conserve Food and Other 
Things Needed 


(hey have a boy “over there,” this typical American 
family, depicted on the opposite page by the artist. They 
are thinking of him. The evening newspaper tells’ of 
furious fighting in which, mayhap, their boy is playing 
a part. 

They would give their all to insure his safety. Their 
whole thought is of him. But they feel so helpless, so 
powerless to stretch out a hand to him. 

“What can we do to help?” asks mother. 

A family council follows. All contribute suggestions. 
As they ponder how best they can forward the Cause 
they find that they can contribute much by the practice 
of self-sacrifice. They have already given their most 
precious possession—a man. Their whole aim and pur- 
pose must now be to do their part in making it possible 
to supply the men at the front with everything neces- 
sary for the attainment of victory. 

They resolve to exercise economy. They resolve to 
consume less themselves so that more may be available 
for the heroes and their brother-heroes of other coun- 
tries. They resolve to do not only their part in furnish- 


ing supplies, but in providing the Government with’ 


money to the utmost extent of their ability. This night, 
too, a special prayer is offered up for the safety of 
their boy and other boys on the battlefield’ “For,” re- 
marks sister, “more things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.” 

And this Christmas, notwithstanding that the horrors 
of war are raging over half the world, approaches nearer 
the ideal Christmas spirit than any previous season. 
The spirit of unselfishness, the spirit of self-denial, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, the spirit of helping others be- 
comes more of a reality than ever before. This family 


and other families throughout the land are this Christ- 


mas thinking little of themselves and their own comfort ; 
their thoughts, their hearts and their money go ou: 
to others. The whole desire is to help, help, help. 


What Are YOU Doing to Help? 

And now to descend to details. 

What are you doing to help to win the war? Just 
what self-sacrifices are you making? What are you giv- 
ing up? What special exertion are you making? How 
are you doing not your “bit” but your utmost ? Are you 
helping or hindering? 

Good intentions, good wishes avail little unless accom- 
panied by actions. Most of us cannot-do a great deal, 


but all of us can do a little, each within his or her own 
sphere. 


to Win the War 


Let us get down to stern realities, Let us get down 
to the little things of everyday life and living. 

What are you doing to help to win the war? 

Are you taking one lump of sugar in’ your coffee 
where formerly you took two? 

How many’ days in the week do you refrain from 
eating meat? . 

Are you having one or more wheatless days every 
week? 

Are you doing anything to cut down your consump- 
tion of coal? Are you doing with fewer lights at night? 

Are you using your automobile less in order to con- 
serve gasoline, rubber and other materials needed in the 
war? 

In what ways are you economizing so as to be able to 
buy a creditable share of the Liberty Bonds? 

Are you doing more work and having others about 
you do more so as to free labor to meet the increasingly 
serious shortage? 

What have you done to aid the Red Cross or other 
agencies engaged in wartime activities? 

I attended a conference of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of food products the other day, when speaker 
after speaker told what he was doing to conserve ma- 
terials. One wealthy man mentioned that every second 
electric bulb throughout his home had been turned off. 
Another, when the sugar scarcity set in, started using 
syrup in his coffee and is continuing this little economy. 
Another well-to-do manufacturer stated that each mem- 
ber of his household was limited to only one small piece 
of butter daily for breakfast. Another told how he had 
not bought any new clothes since America entered the 
war nor would he do so. Another had given up his 
opera seats and other luxuries in order to buy a larger 
share of war bonds. Several had released chauffeurs 
and other servants. More than one was using nothing 
but whole wheat. Cutting down of theatre-going ex- 
penses appeared to be general. 

Forses MAGAZINE is very anxious to have readers 
tell in detail the little things they are doing to help along 
the great Cause, as it believes the publication of such 
letters will provide certain definite suggestions for others 
and influence them to join the all-important conserva- 
tion movement, 

Every patriotic man and woman is doing something, 
is giving up something in the national interest. What 
are the most feasible ways to practice economy, self- 
denial and other virtues called for by the present mo- 
mentous crisis? 
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We don’t want fine literary productions; we want 
plain, practical, homely facts. 

Telling what YOU are doing may make many con- 
verts. 

After all, YOU are just as much a part of the Uni- 
ted States as anv other individual. The whole nation 
is composed of individuals, of YOU’S. We must 


not think that we do not count, that what one person 
does is of no moment, for our hundred million popula- 


tion is composed of single units. Nobody is any more. 

As a slight token of our appreciation of co-operation 
in furthering the Cause which lies so near to our hearts 
and ours hearths, a copy of the de luxe edition of “Men 
Who Are Making America” will be presented to the 
writer sending the letter considered by the editors the 
most helpful. 

If desired, only initials will be printed. 

Please send us your letter without delay. 





A War and Peace Problem 


TEACHING CRIPPLES TO WORK 


Wonderful Results Attained by Human Engineering— 
Training the Maimed to Fill Immigration Gap 


By DOUGLAS STEWART 


Human engineering in industry, as applied by the en- 
gineer, is considered a subject of such practical value, 
such vital interest and such public importance that when 
the members of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers met in New York recently they gave it first 
place on their programme. 

These manufacturers, managers and engineers asked 
surgeons, Government officials, Red Cross directors, 
psychologists, psycopaths, social workers, labor legis- 
lators and women to attend their sessions on industrial 
management. All these factors must co-operate in put- 
ting back upon the world’s pay-roll thousands of workers 
injured in our industries and also disabled soldiers, who 
must first be equipped with devices to replace missing 
arms and legs, and then re-educated to re-enter useful 
occupations. 

Human engineering is but one of the many phases of 
the mechanical engineer’s broadened field in an age when 
the direction of industry is more and more passing into 
the hands of the “masters of materials,” represented 
by the industrial engineer whose business it is to pro- 
vide both management and workmen with scientific in- 
dustrial methods and accurate records of production. 

While we were importing European labor at the rate 
of approximately one million workers annually, we did 
not note the loss to American industry of nearly 
800,000 workers injured and crippled beyond the possi- 


bility of further wage-earning. We can no longer . 


economically afford to maim human beings at the old 
rate, for the fact that an injured workingman receives 
compensation for his disabilities does not solve the prob- 
lem of labor supply. 


Reclaim Industrial Cripples. 


It is said that we now have, in this country, more in- 
dustrial cripples than there are maimed soldiers in 


Canada after her three years of war. If two million 
Americans enter the war it is estimated that we may 
have to solve the problem of caring for 80,000 disabled 
soldiers. But these will constitute a small percentage 
of the total number of those crippled through disease, 
accident and industry, about 80 per cent. of whom can 
be reclaimed for their own greater happiness and for 
the country’s economic welfare, by modern methods of 
human engineering. 

The fact that employers who realize the seriousness 
of the labor situation have begun to place this problem 
in the hands of engineers in plants which have intro- 
duced scientific management, led to its discussion at the 
American Society of Engineers, from both: the social 
and economic standpoint. 

The cripple has two problems which the “human 
engineer” must help him solve. These problems are 
identical for both the soldier cripple and the general 
cripple. He must be taught to so overcome his handi- 
cap that he can hold more than one kind of a job ifa 
changing labor market should make it necessary, and 
he must be helped to return to normal social activities 
so that he can lead more than a mere bread and butter 
existence, and so avoid abnormal mental conditions. 

Before an injured man leaves the hospital he should 
be shown that he is not helpless as long as mechanical 
devices exist which will enable him to work. He must 
be made to believe that he can become self-supporting. 
He can be spared much of the mental anguish which 
follows an accident if there is shown to him, during his 
convalescence, motion pictures which will convince him 
that he can become a normal member of society again 
as far as his general relations to industry and to his 
community are concerned. 

The war cripple is always so discouraged that his 
confidence and friendship must first be won. This can- 
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not be done by group work but is an individual task 
which requires the understanding work of trained 
people. The soldier’s psychology must also be studied. 
During the war period his mode of life has differed 
from that of the civilian. He has been relieved of 
thought as to how his meals and necessities would be 
provided. It takes time for him to acquire a sense of 
economic responsibility. He does not always want to 
go out and earn his own living again. Too often his 
belief that he has done his duty for his country and 
should be supported by the nation is encouraged by mis- 
guided sympathy on the part of others. 


Choose Trade for Disabled. 


The trade selected for a disabled worker or soldier 
often has much to do with the rebuilding of his charac- 
ter and his restoration to economic usefulness. The 
science of human engineering requires a new method of 
education based on finding the one best way to do 
things. 

To this science Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Gilbreth, of 
Providence, have contributed the results of their find- 
ings in the field of motion study. For the stop watch 
they have substituted photography and psychology. 
They have introduced micromotion and cyclegraph 
methods of recording and measuring the laws of habit 
in the performance of both mental and physical work. 
By making motion pictures of expert workers they are 
gradually evolving standardized records of the one best 
way to perform various tasks, and they believe that a 
new type of instruction based upon such knowledge will 
come to be used in general education as well as in the 
re-education of the cripple. 


One Best Way to Do Work. 


When the one best way of performing a certain kind 
of work has been scientifically determined it becomes 
possible, in industrial plants, to assign workers to the 
tasks to which they are best adapted, waste energy is 
reduced, production is increased, unnecessary fatigue is 
eliminated and the worker finds more mental satisfaction 
in his task, 

The fact that cripples who have received such inten- 
sive training have been able to compete successfully with 
normal workers, and sometimes to earn more, leads to 
the hope that there will be time, money and teachers 
enough to utilize these micromotion methods in the in- 
dustrial restoration of all our disabled workers. 


As a national responsibility, it is a tremendous task - 


to undertake the readjustment of our handicapped pop- 
ulation. But it must be done, and we must also enter 
upon a new era of industrial and business training, 
which will make impossible the abnormal human results 
how produced by our over-specialized education and our 
unscientific industrial methods. But co-operation is al- 
ready assured »etween engineers whose function it 
will be to equip the injured with mechanical appli- 
ances, to teach them the best ways of performing 
tasks, and the various agencies which are working out 
the problem of the military cripples. 

The Red Cross has sent-a man to Europe to study 
the reconstruction methods being used there. The 


Surgeon-General’s office is studying methods of medi- 
cal and surgical aid. Educators, collegiate alumni, 
psychologists, and psychotherapists are at work on vari- 
ous phases of this new and unlimited field of “human 
engineering.” 

' Chicago is making a survey of her civilian handi- 
capped. The American Posture League is designing 
furniture and clothing for factories, schools and homes. 
Industrial engineers are building factory furniture and 
machines adapted to the workers. 


Prepare for Post-War Period. 


When the war is over business men will be forced to 
utilize the capabilities of the cripple, trained and un- 
trained, and of the blind. For the labor supply will not 
increase as rapidly as the needs of business. Automo- 
bile engineers are now designing trucks to be operated 
by crippled men, manufacturers are planning to use the 
blind in packing goods, in pasting labels, in acting as 
time-keepers, and there is no reason why they cannot 
take stenographic notes of meetings, receive telephone 
calls at private switchboards and be busy and happy in 
hundreds of positions now filled by normal workers who 
could be employed elsewhere. 

Now is the time for every manufacturer and business 
man to begin an analysis of his working force, for labor 
unions to co-operate with other agencies in adjusting 
the labor supply, and for every social and economic 
agency that we possess to do its share in the human 
engineering that must underlie our future production, 
distribution, education and business. 





A PRAYER 


I do not pray for peace 
Nor ask that on my path 

The sounds of war shall shrill no more, 
The way be clear of wrath. 

But this I beg Thee, Lord, 
Steel Thou my will with might, 

And in the strife that men call life, 
Grant me the strength to fight. 


I do not pray for arms, 
Nor shield to cover me. 

What though I stand with empty hand, 
So it be valiantly ! 

Spare me the coward’s fear— 
Questioning wrong or right: 

Lord, among these, mine enemies, 
Grant me the strength to fight. 


I do not pray that Thou 
Keep me from any wound, 

Though I fall low from thrust and blow, 
Forced fighting to the ground; 

But give me wit to hide 
My hurts from all men’s sight, 

And for my need the while I bleed, 
Lord, grant me strength to fight. 

THECPOSIA GARRISON, 


In “The Earth Cry.” 





“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of one of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto Me” 


EX-CONVICT WHO FINDS JOBS 
FOR 


THOUSANDS OF CONVICTS 


Earl E. Dudding, tells how, after serving five years in prison for manslaughter, 
he found every door closed to him and was driven almost insane; then he re- 
solved to save others in a similar desperate plight and, through the Prisoners’ 
Relief Society, has placed in jobs over 9,000 ex-prisoners, over ninety per cent. 
of whom have made good. Read this seasonable account of a noble work 


By EARL E. DUDDING 


Founder and President of the Prisoners’ 
Relief Society 


“Help us to help ourselves” is the cry of hundreds 
of men daily released from the prisons of this country. 
Once it was my plea and J cried in vain. So that other 
ex-convicts might fare better I founded the Prisoners’ 
Relief Society of West Virginia, which aims, not to 


act as a charitable, benevolent society, but to help, in a 


fraternal way, all those who otherwise are hampered in 


their search for a new lease of life. It has successfully 


helped more than 9,000 men to get a new footing in the 
world. 

Society to protect itself incarcerated the social of- 
fender in prisons where, sometimes, the man of crim- 


inal tendencies is reformed, more often not. In these 


solitary places, the criminal has plenty of time to an- 
alyse himself, to plan his life when he is released. I- 
every prisoner, no matter how terrible the crime, there 
is always the seed of good. He is willing to live a clean 
life, but in his mind there is always that lurking fear— 
“People will know. People will shun me.” 

Our organization thinks that people have the right 
to know—but not to shur Society says, “Let the pris- 
oner reform.” Yet only a small minority will aid the 
criminal in his upward endeavor. It means only a slight 
effort on the part of the fortunate individual and some 
ex-convict will go “straight.” Work is what the men 
want ,; some means to earn an honest livelihood so that 
they need not always brood over the misstep for which 
they have fully paid with several of the best years of 
their lives. 


Give Ex-Convicts a Chance. 


It is for the business of getting jobs for ex-convicts 
at the expiration of their terms that the organization 


in Huntington, W. Va., was founded, and incorporated 
as the Prisoners’ Relief Society. Our idea is that an 
ex-convict has every chance in the world to become an 
accepted, helpful member of it, unless the secret of his 
past is blazened out to the community. 


I will not say that there are none who do not despise 
me—not for my crime, or for my personal attributes— 
but for the fact that I spent five years of my manhood 
in prison, in a single cell, small, unwholesome, away from 
family, friends and the human intercourse that makes 
for civilization. But I may say that they are in slight 
proportion to the vast numbers who are willing to ac- 
cer: me for what I am now; who see that I am wiping 
away from my life’s calendar those hideous black years, 
and who therefore are willing to join with me in the 
rehabilitation of the released convict. 

I know the hardships of the man released from prison. 
I know the hopes with which he hears the prison gates 
clang behind him. I know the enthusiasm with which 
he goes forth to seek employment. Worst of all I know 
the humiliation that creeps over him when place after 
place, in office after office he finds himself unwanted. 

All my life I lived in Huntington. I had a wife and 
four children. I was respected in my community, and 
held a position as traveling salesman for Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co., that gave me a decent income. Then 
occurred what legally was called my crime of man- | 
slaughter. In what was shown to be a shooting ir self- 
defense I killed my uncle. For this deed my ‘2mily 
paid with the loss of our fortune, with years of degrada 
tion. My penalty consisted of five years in the state 
prison. . I “know not whether laws be right or wrong,” 
but in my heart I was not a criminal. I was a normal 
adult, with the strength and frailties of the rest of 
humankind. I was sent to prison to pay for my deed 
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with five years, But when the five years were com- 
pleted the bill was not yet paid. Instead I had to con- 
tinue to pay in the struggle I had to make to gain a 
position once more in decent society. 


Seeks a Helping Hand. 


On January 2, 1914, I stepped from the penitentiary, 
a iveeman. I borrowed $500 and within a week I went 
on the road armed with a stock of samples and energy 
and enthusiasm enough to carry the most degenerated 
man to success, if that were all that was necessary. 
Four months later I had to return home, broken in 

ivit, a failure, an outcast among my old acquaintances. 
My money was gone; my nerves were shattered; my 

pes were vanished. It seemed as if everybody was 
against me. For hours at a stretch I would lose myself 
in morbid thoughts, standing on a street corner, uncon- 
cious of the passersby and the throngs that stood to 
stare. 

One Sunday afternoon, feeling utterly beaten, almost 
longing for the apathetic life of the prison which at 
least was secluded, the idea came to me that there were 
hundreds, thousands of men in just the same position— 
men who wanted to make good but, finding the struggle 
too hard, easily slipped back into the ranks of the un- 
claimed. 

Perhaps this long fit of pessimism was worse for my 
family than for me to bear. My wife was ailing with 
worry for me; my children, who had believed that their 
father’s release from prison would mean the restoration 
of the family standing, were.ashamed to meet their 
friends. To my wife I said, as the inspiration came to 
me: 

“Every poor iellow who leaves prison has this same 
fight. I am going to change the world’s attitude towards 
the man who has paid a full penalty by his imprison- 
ment.” 

From that moment I turned the energy that was 
wasted in bemoaning my fate to the constructive work 
of interesting influential persons in the organization 
which I saw to be the most important part of my work. 


Founds Prisoners’ Relief Society. 


My mind was set on founding the Prisoners’ Relief 
Society to help those who were in my plight. I did not 
want to slip into a life of crime, and I believed that 
most other so-called criminals felt as I did. I imme- 
diately conferred with eight men of high standing in 
Huntington, and with $14 in borrowed money we ap- 
plied for a charter in the State of West Virginia. Thus 
was the Prisoners’ Relief launched. 

Our expressed aims were to help prisoners at the 
compltion of their sentence in prison to obtain some 
employment in order that they might make an honest 
living ‘or themselves and dependents and not be shoved 
back into the nightmare of existence from which they 
had escaped. Our second purpose was to aid financially 
the wives and families of the prisoners, so that the in: 
hocent ones would not be forced to suffer ake the con- 
fnement of. the’ breadwinner. .. 

At first glance we .were appalled es the setwoeust of 
money we figured would be necessary to carry on the 


- EARL E. DUDDING 


work. But experience has developed this surprise— 
that little money has actually: been used and that small 
additions to our funds will do an astonishing amount of 
good. 

We rented the office on credit, bought equipment and 
office furniture on credit, and purchased stamps with 
borrowed money. These initial steps were easy. The 
difficult part was to interest employers in the work of 
the society—to interest them so actively that we would 
have no trouble in placing applicants in suitable work. 

Bradstreet’s and Dun’s gave us lists of names, and 
labor employers all over the country were appealed to. 
Ten thousand letters were sent out. Returns came in 
painfully slowly. The letters told the story of my life, 
my punishment and my subsequent trials. They also 
expressed my convictions that the ex-convict, for the 
sake of society, must not be ignored, that society owed 
it to each of the liberated prisoners. no matter what the 
nature of his crime, to see to it that he had an oppor- 
tunity to go straight when released from jail. 


Employers Co-operate. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and.now head of the War Industries’ Board, 
sent the first and most encouraging reply. “Yes, I'll 
help you help others,” was his ready response. He has 


‘actively helped, and his example has been followed by 


thousands of employers of large groups of labor who 
have felt the urge to help and have become our sincere 
aides and active members. One by one these wealthy 
employers became interested in, the cause and agreed to 
carry one or more ex-convicts on their payrolls. 

From its inception the organization was kept alive by 
voluntary contributions. All the office force from Miss 
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Letha Watts, for the last three years the directing head, 
to the staff of stenographers, give their services either 
gtatis or for nominal pay. Despite handicaps, 20,000 
employers have been interested; representive organiza- 
tions that are helping the country in its war work are 
willing to take the word of the society as bond for any 
released convict who seeks the path to right living. 
More than 9,000 men from prisons have been sent to 
these concerns. Of these more than 90 per cent. have 
proved worthy of the trust. This is not a statement 
made offhand by the society, but one backed by letters 
from the employers on file at the office in Huntington 
and open to any person wishing to read them. It isn’t 
worth talking about the men who slip back into the 
black life, the percentage is so small, and we believe 
the greater number of them should be in homes for 
incurables and mental defectives. 

Recently the office received a letter from a notorious 
ex-convict, who had served several terms in prison. He 
deplored his weakness, but said that the fight was too 
hard, that he was discouraged and that he was going 
back to the old life, the life that has but one climax— 


This is a Virginian darkie giant, 7 feet 2 inches in 


height, who was a notorious bootlegger and moon- 


Shiner, imprisoned many times and (as the picture 
reflects) once shot in the leg by a Government posse 
of police while hunting him. He has been reformed 
by the Society and is now a steady worker. Some 
time ago he asked the prison captain for the freedom 
of the yard on Sundays. “Where do you cell?” asked 
the official. The giant winced and squirmed. “They 
do say, sah, ah used to sell both in Virginiah an’ West 
Virginiah,” he replied! 
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prison. Immediately the message was sent to him: 
“Sit tight; we are behind you.” The man knew we 
were in earnest, that we were truly supporting his 
efforts, and he has been filling a good job ever since. 
This is one example of the faith the men have in us, 

We make no rules, we charge no fees for our help 
and we do not attempt to preach or to coerce them, 
Practically every convict in every penal institution in 
this country has heard of the institution. Weeks before 
his release the prisoner begins to wonder about his 
future and how soon and where he will get a job. He 
knows too well that he must have recommendations. 
Naturally his thoughts lead him to the Prisoners’ Relief 
Society. With permission from the officials, he writes 
us of his desires. 

Our first response in a formal way is to send a 
blank on which he tells his name, age and the kind 
of work he did before he began his sentence. T 
officials of the prison give added data as to the man’s 
crime, his record and his previous employers. Re- 
gardless of the quality of his recommendations, the 
organization tries to get him a job in the field in which 
he was formerly employed. 

If he has been a miner, we correspond with some 
mining corporation; if he was a mechanic, we get him 
mechanical work; if he has done bookkeeping, we 
endeavor to replace him in such work. In every case 
we try to keep men in their own lines. Putting a 
square peg in a round hole would not yield the best 
results, 

No returns of any sort, except in right living, are de- 

(Continued on page 404) 


IT CAN BE DONE 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied 

That “maybe it couldn’t” but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried, he did it; 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That “couldn’t be done”—and he did it. 





There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to mock and to rail you; 
There are thousands to point out to you one by one 
The dangers that lurk to assail you, 
Then take off you coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done”—and you'll do it—Tit Bits. 
oe. ie 


A young man has always had to help make his op- 
portunities, and he must do that today as ever. But 
young men fail nowadays more than they used to be- 
cause they expect to reap almost as soon as they sow. 
That is. the very great trouble with the young men of 
the present. They expect opportunities to come to them 
without application or proper shaping of things sc that 
opportunities will drift their way. You have to kcep 
your eyes open and catch hold of things; they’! not 
catch hold of you as a rule.—James J. Hill. 
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A personal word about this article : 


You do not care for the ordinary “Christmas 


Story.” Neither do we. But, by a stroke of good fortune, we have received and 
here print alittle sketch that touched us, touched us very deeply. We ask you 
to read it, preferably on Christmas morning. It will help to make you happier. 


HEART A SUCCESS FACTOR 


Intimate Revelation of How One Scrooge Changed—A 
J. P. Morgan Incident’s Part in It 


By HORACE HAZELTINE 


, 


Speaking of successes and failures,” observed Hem- 
mingway, who was inclined to be oracular, “the one 
great puzzle to me is Culbertson. By all the recognized 
rules of the game he should have dropped into the dis- 
card after the first deal. Instead, he’s been a winning 
card straight through. Yet everybody knows he is the 
easiest mark in the trade today, and always has been.” 

It was the lunch hour, and the scene was a Park Place 
restaurant. There were eight of us gathered about the 
round table, eight hard, practical, shrewd business men. 
We all knew Culbertson, and 


self on a totally empty achievement! But why, in the 
name of all that stands for good business, should he 
have pretended? “Because he feels inclined to,’ was 
nonsense. I had caught him napping—caught him off 
his guard. That was a far more reasonable presumption. 

But the question insisted on bobbing up in spite of 
me. 

I suppose I should have been puzzling yet if it hadn’t 
been that I mentioned it to Billy Moore on the golf 
links. I didn’t know that Billy knew Culbertson even 

by reputation. He’s paying 





we all knew that what Hem- 
mingway said was pretty 
close to the truth. There 
wasn't one of us who hadn’t 
at some time or other put 
something over on the “easy 
mark.” For all that, though, 
there wasn’t one of us who 
wouldn’t go a long distance 
out of our way to do him a 





SUCCESS 


There are four elements of success that 
unite in the man of mark today—energy, ag- 
gressiveness, force, perspicacity; but he who 
fails to add heart will never be great. No man 
can afford to dispense with service to human- 
ity— Henry Ward Beecher. 


teller in an uptown bank. 
But it just happened that 
Mrs. Culbertson was one of 
the bank’s depositors, had 
been for years, and that Cul- 
bertson, who owned some of 
its stock, had been elected 
a director within the past 
twelvemonth. 

“They’re a funny couple,” 








favor. And I doubt that any 
of us—no, not even Hemmingway—envied him the 
smallest part of his success. 

“Oh, he’s clever,” contributed Bronson, who had once 
been in his employ. “He knows the business from A to 
Z. He’s always on the job, too. There’s nothing gets 
by him without his seeing it. Only sometimes, because 
he feels inclined that way, he pretends to have his eyes 
shut.” 


Makes a Successful Deal. 


That “pretends to have his eyes shut” of Bronson’s 
sent my recollection running back to the time when I 
sold him a big bill of last season percales for~2 better 
price than they commanded when they were fresh on 
the market. I had always been inclined to regard it as 
one of my cleverest business strokes. It took nerve to 
attempt it, and I flattered myself it had taken finesse to 
carry it through. But, if Culbertson was conscious of 
the deception, then I had all this time been priding my- 


Billy commented with a 
laugh, “and what you tell me doesn’t surprise me a 
little bit. There’s hardly a week passes but some story 
about him or about her doing good deeds in the slyest 
sort of way trickles into the hank from some quarter. 
Now I’m willing to make you a bet that when you took 
a chance on selling the oid man that bill of goods 
at more than it was worth you did it because you were 
hard-pressed and needed the money.” 


A Secret Doer of Good. 

“You’ve said it!” was my astonished reply. 
how on earth did you guess that?” 

“Because that’s the answer,” he returned with a grin. 
“That’s the way the old boy does things. That’s his 
fun in life.” 

I didn’t get it entirely, even then. But the hint was 
enough to knock me off-my game at the moment, and I 
sliced. my next drive into the rough. In the first place 


“But 
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the explanation didn’t seem to fit. I was certain that I 
hadn’t made a poor mouth to Culbertson, I knew to do 
so would be bad business on general principles. Let a 
customer know that you’re up against it for cash and 
he’ll offer you half the figure he’d otherwise be_ willing 
to pay. That is just ordinary mercantile shrewdness. 
Everybody does it. If Culbertson was the exception, 
I’d never heard of it. How then could he have known 
that I was hard up. He couldn’t. There was no way— 
unless—Why, I’d never thought of that. Of course he 
knew. The bank had my paper and I’d been forced to 
ask for a renewal. And he was a director of that bank, 
too. : 

What a sly old bird! And what an odd way of hav- 
ing fun! It was not only costly, but it was belittling. 
It had won him the designation of “the easiest mark in 
the trade.” 

I said as much to Billy Moore. 

“Much harm that does him,” said he. “He’s making 
money hand over fist. They tell me lie hasn’t an enemy 


"in the world, not even among his closest competitors.” 


When I look back at it now I marvel at my denseness 
in not at the time seeing that it held an obviou: lesson 
for me. There was I, comparatively a young men, striv- 
ing with all my heart and strength to win a big sub- 
stantial success. Yet I mistook for a fault in Culbertson 
what was really the lodestone of his fortune. 

At about this period I read every book on the theory 
of success that I could lay my hands on. I took a course 
in what was called “The Science of Success.” I studied 
all the success articles in the magazines, and I talked 
success with men in my line of business. I pursued 
efficiency with equal fervor. I hoarded minutes as 
though they were gold eagles. Yet I didn’t seem to 
get on. 

Then, one day, I happened upon these italicized lines 
in an obscure corner of an afternoon newspaper: 

There are four elements of success that unite in 
the man of mark today—energy, aggressiveness, 
force, perspicacity; but he who fails to add heart 
will never be great. No man can afford to dispense 
with service to humanity—Henry Ward Beecher. 

There it was. The great big wonderful. secret: 
“Heart,” “Service.” Those two words answered the 
riddle. They explained why Culbertson in apparent de- 
fiance of recognized business principles rode easily, year 
in and year out, on the crest of the success wave, un- 
envied, sincerely liked, and, despite the jocular “easy- 
mark” calumny, profoundly respected. 

More than that, they answered for me, personally, 
the conundrum concerning my own mediocre achieve- 
ment. I had been energetic, aggressive, forceful, 
perspicacious, to a fault. But I had failed to add heart. 
I had dispensed with service to humanity, I was what 
my business friends called a “cold proposition.” Busi- 
ness with me was a hard and relentless warfare. I was 
always on the watch for an advantage, and I never 
failed to seize it on sight. My wit against the other fel- 


low’s had, been my slogan. 


Don’t misunderstand me. I knew the value of discre- 
tion, tolerance and courtesy. But I made use of these 


J. P. MORGAN 


This article relates a true incident of how 
the late dean of America’s bankers treated an 
erring employee. It reveals a side of Mr. 
Morgan’s character well known to his inti- 
mates but little realized by the public. 








simply to gain my end. They were not genuine. They 
were strategic. Benevolence, I had sometimes said, is 
all very well in its place, but it has no place in the com- 
mercial world. The fellow who stops to help along the 
weaklings and the laggards must give up all hope of 
winning the race himself. 

Yet here in Culbertson was an unanswerable demon- 
stration to the contrary. To halt and help, it appeared, 
had redoubled his wind and his speed; for he was out 
in the fore front, and I was trailing along with the 
also-rans, 

It isn’t an easy thing for a man to reverse his life’s 
course. I was willing to, but I couldn’t. For you see, 
this meant a great deal more than a mere super‘ici 
change. It involved practically a whole. making-over 
my personality. From a selfish, crafty seeker of 
main chance I was to transform myself into a war 
hearted, sympathetic philanthropist. 

I may as well confess that I not only couldn’t 
suddenly, but I haven’t been able to do iit yet. A: 
doubt now that I shall ever fully succeed. Cuilbertsor 
of cotirse, was’born that way, and he had' never chanced. 
For my’ patt I was’twisted in early youth. ‘As a boy! 
was’ not’ tingenerous.’ I was popular, I had’ many 
friends. But force of circumstanées. put me to work 
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early, and the moulding I got in that first real estate 
office.was, as I see it now, towards deformity. 

In the seven years I was with Hess—from ten to six- 
teei—I learned a lot about business chicanery. I saw 
Hess grow rich by it, and being miserably poor, I was 
much impressed by it. Hess was an agent who couldn’t 
content himself with the legitimate commissions of the 
business. He not only speculated, but he juggled sales 
and he juggled rentals. Bonuses were a big source of 
income to Hess. “I'll get you that store for a hundred 
a month less than it’s really worth,” he would say, “and 
a three year lease at that figure. But you'll have to 
pey a thousand dollars bonus.” 
go to him: instead of to the owner. 
do for a railway company of certain tracts of land over 
which the company wanted the right of way. There 
was a plot of fifty acres or more which had been in the 
market for a long time without drawing a bidder. The 
owner, who was’a personal friend of Hess’s, was in dire 
straits and particularly anxious to sell. Hess went to 
him as if he was delighted at being able to doghim a 
good turn. He had a cus- 


a: 


atthe 


And the bonus would — 


| remember one time when he had the purchasing to © 


‘benefactions were. 
“story: that will give you a pretty fair idea of the kind 


insurance. But the most remarkable discovery I made 
was that nine out of ten of all the big successes I knew 
or knew of were big-hearted, generous fellows, whose 
souls oozed the milk of loving kindness. 


The Elder Morgan’s Policy. 

Somehow or other I had always been inclined to the 
belief that J. Pierpont Morgan had cut his way to 
fortune with the keen blade of severity, and he was 
such a big example that he pretty nearly swayed me at 
the last minute, despite the array of evidence I had 
gathered on the other side, I realized, however, that I 
had nothing very substantial to back up this notion, and 
that I ought to make sure. I asked a broker neighbor 
one evening. : 

“Mr, Morgan,” he said, “never got to where he did 
by rough riding. He was a big man, and all big men 
are benevolent. I don’t mean that he gave grandly to 
charities. I don’t suppose anyone knows, except the 
men very close to him, what the extent of his public. 
But I am going to tell you a little 


of man Mr. Morgan was. A 





tomer, he said, provided the 
price was low enough. The 
owner thought $15,000 was 
like giving it away. Hess 
laughed at him—$5,000, 
Hess said, was much more 
like it, but, if possible, he’d 
get $10,000. In the end Hess 
screwed it out of his friend 





chin 


TRUE LIVING 
Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
_ duties, but of little things, in which smiles, and 
kindnesses, and small obligations, gwen hab- 
itually, are what win did preserve the heart 
and secure comefort.—Sir Humphrey Davy. 
Fn! Se 


young fellow I know was 
employed in the Morgan 
banking house. His salary 
was ainple for his needs, but 
he craved luxuries, and he 
thought to supply them by 
successful speculation. His 
venture, however, was dis- 
astrous, and he helped him- 








for $8,000. Six months later - 
he put it into the railroad company at $30,000. 


Adopts Policy of Kindness. * 
That was the kind of man I got my primary Business 


teaching from. And, though I say it now to mys phan 


I was a pretty apt pupil. 


It will readily be seen, therefore, that when it came 


to adopting the Culbertson policy I had considerable to 
contend with. 

It may appear odd that solely upon the authority of 
that newspaper paragraph and the Culbertson example 
I should determine upon such a radical reversal. But I 
had long been dissatisfied, and was convinced that I was 
seriously at fault in some respect. Then, too, the Cul- 
berison example had been puzzling me more than ever 
since the talk I had with Billy Moore. And, finally, I 
hadn’t jumped to a conclusion until after pretty care- 
fully going over the whole range of my business ac- 
quaintance, and especially the more successful end of it. 
And this really had more to do with fixing my deter- 
mination than anything else. For it was in every way 
corroborative. 

Hess’s success, I reflected, wasn’t lasting. He got 
tich through utter lack of. principle, but he ultimately 
lost every dollar., Moreover, he fell into the meshes of 
the law through his cupidity and was compelled to pay 
the penalty. The last time I saw him he was old and 
broken, and earning a bare living by selling accident 


: self to the firm’s money 
in the hope of pulling out. Discovery followed. 
Cases of this sort it was the rule of Mr. Mor- 


, gan‘ to handle personally, The culprit was called 
‘to his ptivate office, and charged with the theft. 
-He confessed-and made a clean breast of all the circum- 
* stanices.. He expected arrest. 
»go home and tell his wife all about it. 


Instead, he was told to 
‘And tomorrow 
morning,’‘said Mr. Morgan, ‘see ‘me again.’ The clerk 
obeyed, and Mr. Morgan, to the young fellow’s amaze- 
ment, handed him in bills the full amount of his specu- 
lation—$3,500—with: ‘Put that back where you took 
the other from. It is a loan from me, and I expect you 
to return it as soon as you can, None of the other 
clerks know anything about it. Let me see if you can’t 
be a man.’ When, after many months, the youngster 
restored to Mr. Morgan the last dollar of the debt, he 
accompanied it with a stammered final expression of 
gratitude. But the great banker didn’t seem to hear 
him. He was counting a pile of bills on his desk to 
which he had added those just given him. This con- 
cluded, he observed: ‘Well, my boy, it was a bit harder 
saving it than losing it, I’ll warrant. Now, take it home 
and give it to your wife. It’s a safe bet that she saved 
most of it.’ And he pushed the money towards him. 
That’s the kind. of a man-J. Pierpont Morgan was.” 


No story was ever more opportune than that was for 
me. It swayed the balance in favor of a new and kind- 


(Continued on page 401) 
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U.S. GIANTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


How Henry Meiggs Built the World’s 
Highest Railway 
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Romantic-tragic story of the most colossal engineering feat of modern times, 
called ‘‘the eighth wonder of the world” but deserving a higher rating. A 


Yangui whom no difficulties or terrors could daunt. 


His Central Railway of 


Peru was carried 15,865 feet up mountain precipices, over gorges and through: 
marvellous tunnels. He paid the price of his achievement with his life 


No full-blooded American can read 
the story of the accomplishments of 
our engineers in the great continent 
to the south of us without feeling a 
thrill of real pride. Thanks to the 
enterprise, skill and daring shown by 
the “Yanqui,” the almost inaccessible 
plateaus at the top of the Andean 
cordiliera, with their treasures of 
gold, silver and copper, have been 
placed within reach of the outside 
world, and the journey from the 
ports of the calm Pacific Ocean to 
the centers of population on the roof 
of the western world shortened 
many weeks. 

Ask the Peruvian schoolboy to 
name the various Presidents of the 
Republic, His answer will likely be: 
“I don’t know, but, Sefior, Henry 
Meiggs, the ‘Yanqui,’ built the ‘fer- 
rocarril’ from Lima up the moun- 
tains.” 

And well might the Peruvian 
schoolboy consider the construction 
of “Meiggs’ folly” as the greatest 
event in the modern history of his 
country.. In .order to understand 
what it means to construct a railway 
in those Andean lands, one should 
visit their shores and cast his eyes 
eastward to where the mighty cor- 
diliera of the’ Andes rises mountain 


By FREDERIC M. HALSEY 








Frederic M. Halsey was selected 
by the United States Government to 
conduct an exhaustive investigation 
into Latin America as a field for the 
investment of American capital. He 
journeyed all over South America, 
sometimes using the most primitive 
modes of transportation. He is thus 
well fitted to write this series. 


be found great tropical forests, vast 
tracts of which are as yet practically 
unexplored. These forests contain 
rubber, cocoa and other equatorial 
products. 

About fifty years ago the Republic 
of Peru flourished. The great guano 
deposits along the southerly coast 
brought enormous sums of money 
into the treasury, enabling the Goy- 
ernment to carry out many schemes 
to improve conditions in the country. 
During the administration of Presi- 
dent Balto conditions were at their 
best and money was plentiful. The 
far-seeing President, however, real- 
ized that the guano supply could not 
last forever and that the future of 
the Republic depended largely upon 
the possibilities of developing the 
great Cerro de Pasco mine and other 
mineral . properties far up in the 
mountain ranges. The only means 
of reaching these mines was by the 
difficult pathway cut out by the Incas 
or their predecessors back in the far 
back past. This route, fraught with 
great dangers due to landslides, 
snowstorms and other causes, took 
many days to traverse, and its facili- 
ties were so limited that the exten- 
sive development of any of the 
larger mines would have been im- 


possible to men of ordinary imagination. 


after mountain culminating in giant peaks, capped with 
snow in spite of a blazing equatorial sun. Between. the 
peaks and crags are many precipitious chasms frequently 
reaching so great a depth as to exclude the light of day. 
Eastward of the divide, which forms as it were the 
backbone of South America, is a great plateau in which 
nature has stored the treasures of the earth—the prod- 
ucts of the mine. Beyond this plateau, the eastern slope 
of which is capable of considerable cultivation, are to 


- How could the great mountain range be travers<d? 
A railway was the only possible means. But how could 
a railway be built? On several occasions the ma‘‘er 
was discussed in Congress and in the Cabinet, but the 
opinion was unanimous that a railway, at least from 
Lima, would be beyond the power of man to constrict. 
President Balto, bent upon carrying the scheme throuzh, 
if possible, sent a squad of the best Pexfivian engineers 
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to find a route, but they one and all agreed that the 
scheme was not feasible. The matter would then have 
had to be dropped had not a Yankee suddenly appeared 
on the scene. And thus our story commences. 
That Yankee was Henry Meiggs, fresh from his re- 
cent railway triumphs in Chile, one of the most remark- 
le men of the nineteenth ‘century. 
Meiggs was a native of the town of Catskill, located 
the Hudson River, State of New York—he was born 
1811. His first commercial venture was in “Boston 
aud his second, the operation of a lumber business, in 
w York. The New York venture was unsuccessful, 
s said; but the lumber industry seemed to have a 
rtain attraction for the future railroad builder, as we 
<t hear of him as owner of an extensive building 
terial yard in Williamsburgh, N. Y. He remained 
, this business enterprise for a number of years; but 
he was a man who thought big thoughts and dreamed 
big dreams of things and piaces beyond the seas. He 
was ever on the watch for opportunities, and soon his 
first opportunity came. 


Meiggs Rushes for Gold. 


In the year 1848 gold was discovered in California, 
and ere 1849 dawned the rush toward the end of the 
rainbow had commenced. From every section of the 
United States east of the Mississippi River men left 
desk and plough and set forth for the great Eldorado. 


The various routes to the Golden Gate were not paths 


strewn with roses. The land trails were beset with 
hostile Indians, the Panama route was a death trap be- 
cause of swamp fevers, and the Cape Horn trip a long 
wrestle with the stormiest seas on the whole globe. 

Henry Meiggs joined the rush. Word’ was brought 
to him that a plank of timber was nearly worth its 
weight in precious metal in San Francisco. Business 
was dull just then in the east, and here was a chance. 
Meiggs owned a good-sized schooner which he had used 
in his business, and this was quickly loaded to capacity 
with just the kind of lumber needed in the Golden West. 
The Williamsburgh property was disposed of to the first 
bidder, and soon the schooner was sailing southward 
toward Cape Horn, 

A number of ports were touched, and Meiggs saw 
South America for the first time. There is little doubt 
but that the farseeing Yankee realized the possibilities 
of the then struggling Latin Republics and made many 
mental notes as to future opportunities. These oppor- 
tunities were to come later. 

California was reached without mishap, and schooner 
and lumber were sold at enormous prices. Meiggs did 
not join the rush of gold-diggers, but entered the busi- 
ness world of the rising city of San Francisco. His 
closest friend and partner was Ralston, the president of 
the newly-established Bank of California, and the two 
men, both of great ability, rose rapidly. When San 
Francisco County was officially organized, Meiggs was 
elected treasurer. This was the’ stepping stone to 
trouble, to trouble destined to cast a shadow on the 
name of the brilliant Yankee for many a year. © 

The early gold days were free’and easy, with banking 
and financial rules and practices far less strict than now. 








—————————————————————e) 


A Tunnel on the Cerro de Pasco Railway 


It was not an unusual thing for private individuals to 
borrow public funds, but it was always a point of honor 
to pay back in full. . Ralston and some of his business 
friends (Meiggs was not included) saw their oppor- 
tunity to “play a big stake for certain success.” Meiggs, 
at their earnest request, loaned them county funds with 
the assurance that the money would be returned, and 
Ralston in addition borrowed a very large amount from 
the Bank of California, 


Escapes to South America. 


Ralston’s venture was, alas, a colossal failure, and the 
ruined bank president ‘blew out his brains. - Meiggs’s 
position was unenviable. As a joint owner of the’now 
ruined bank, ‘and as county treasurer, he was doubly 
responsible for the great losses of Ralston’s unfortunate 
speculation. * He had seen summary cases of how Cali- 
fornian citizens of that rough age took the law into their 
own hands when duly enraged, and having little desire 
to hang to the nearest trée, he stepped aboard a schooner, 
and almost before Ralston’s misadventures had become 
known was “hull down on the Southern horizon.” 

Let it be said to Meiggs’s lasting honor and fame that 
not one sufferer from the San Francisco financial disas- 
ter failed to be reimbursed with interest. Every dollar 
lost by the county and by the bank depositors went back, 
and “the compound interest” paid far more than covered 
the amount due. Some years before Meiggs died the 


(Continued on page 400) 
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Heys to Untock the 


Door of Success 
By B.C. Forbes. 


Goodwill 


Goodwill is an important.asset for 
. individual or corporation. ; 
In the balance-sheet of some com- 
panies the value of “goodwill is. put 
at millions of dollars—the.. F.;.W. 
» Woolworth Co. appraise this item at 
$50,000,000. 
Makers of many articles— 
collars, for example —rate 
their goodwill as worth more 
than their entire plants. 
Goodwill, in a _ business 
sensé, really means reputation. 
_ Goodwill of the right kind, 
the lasting kind, 
cannot be won 


simply by advertis- 
ing, not even by 
the spending of 
millions of dollars 


in proclaiming the 
merits of an 


article or a company. 
Goodwill has to be 
earned by merit, by gen- 
uine, honest worth, by giv- 

ing full value. 
A concern which loses the 
goodwill of its customers is 

doomed. 

Goodwill, once lost, can sel- 
dom be regained no: matter what 
efforts may be exerted, for, as 
the adage has it, “Give a dog a 
bad name and it sticks.” 

Goodwill is a more precious 
asset for the individual than for 
the corporation. 

There are two species of good- 
will, possessive and objective: 
the goodwill within our own 
hearts, the goodwill that we feel 
towards others and extend to 
others, and, on the other hand, 
the goodwill others feel for us. 

To gain goodwill, we must 
exude goodwill. 

We must sow goodwill before 
we can permanently reap good- 
will. 

If we harbor hate, if we har- 
bor uncharitableness, if we h<'- 
bor distrust, we inspire in othe:s 
similar sentiments toward us. 

. The world has been likened ‘0 
a mirror; it has been likened « 


0 
an echo; it has been likened to a bank. T:¢ 
world is largely a reflection of our own selves ; ‘t 
gives back the sounds we put into it; it repays, 
with interest, what we deposit in it. 

In other words, we make our own world, \¢ 











make our own heaven or our own hell. We make the 
bed on which we must lie. 

Goodwill might truly be described as the source of all 
happiness. 

Did not Christ Himself declare that His Mission was 
to bring “Peace on earth, goodwill toward men”? 

Vithout “goodwill toward men” we cannot truly en- 
joy life. 

Unless those about us have goodwill toward us we 
carnot feel entirely satisfied, we do not have complete 
contentment of mind. 


Many powerful men, many men of inordinate wealth, 
many men who have won place and power and riches 
by means and methods which have stirred up the ill- 
will of their fellow-beings, have affected indifference 
to their standing with their fellow-men. - 

“7 don’t care a snap of my fingers what the public 
think or say,” one of America’s foremost financiers 
once told me. 

J. P. Morgan used to put on a simila: front. George 
F. Baker does so to this day. 

Yet Mr. Morgan was in reality extremely sensitive 
to the public’s criticisms, and nothing gave him more 
satisfaction in the closing days of his life than the fa- 
vorable impression his appearance before the Money 
Trust Investigating Committee at Washington created. 
Mr. Baker, too, although he did not make as great a hit 
as his old-time associate, was also deeply gratified over 
the friendly comments made by newspapers and the 
public when he gave his testimony. And I know that 
the financier I have quoted would give several million 
dollars to possess the approval and the goodwill of the 
people. 

Money, or even power, can never yield happiness 
unless it be accompanied by the goodwill of others. 

President Vanderlip of the National City Bank of 
New York will not engage for any executive position, 
any man who has not a wide circle of friends who think 
highly of him. Incidentally the greatest thing Mr. Van- 
derlip has done for the City Bank has been to dissipate 
the unfriendliness with which that institution used to 
be regarded by a majority of the public and the press, 
who seldom missed an opportunity to refer to the bank 
as “The tail of the Standard Oil dog,” or something 
like thdt. : 

I know a very clever business man who is making a 
great deal of money, mostly by practices which are strict- 
ly legal but which have as their object the outwitting 
and the outbargaining, not to say the hoodwinking, of 
others. He is less happy than almost anyone else I 
know. ; 

What makes the Christmas season full of joy? What 
makes everyone so pleasant and charitable and con- 
siderate at this season of the year? 

Gcodwill. 

We radiate goodwill at Christmas. We want to show 
little kindnesses for others..° We think. less about mak- 
ing ourselves happy than making others-happy, particu- 
larly the little folks. We. feel. unselfish..:..\We are 
thoughtful. We come nearer obeying the command- 
ment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


- 
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And just because we thus give out goodwill we at- 
tract goodwill, and it is this whole feeling which makes 
Christmas the happiest period of the whole year. 

Like mercy, goodwill blesses both those who give and 
those who receive it. 

It is a virtue worth cultivating and practicing, not 


merely at Christmas, but from January to December. 


It will help us to be successful in business; it will 
help us to be successful socially; it will help us to be 
successful in our own eyes and in our own conscience. 

No treaties man can make will ever maintain a last- 
ing peace unless the pens which write them have been 
dipped in goodwill. 

The brotherhood of man, that consummation toward 
which mankind aspires, will come only when goodwill 
has superseded ill-will throughout the world, for the 
spirit of brotherhood is none else than the spirit of 
“goodwill toward men.” 

Goodwill, in short, is the key that can open not only 
the doors of success, but the doors of Heaven itself. 





AFTER ALL 


There is nothing in life, but the joy of the minute, 
There is nothing in love that we do not put in it, 

There is nothing can happen, unless we begin it, 

There is nothing worth winning, but what we can win it! 


There is nothing so sad as to set us a-sighing, 

There is nothing we’d do that is not worth the trying, 
There is never a danger too great for defying, 

The beauty of Earth, it is folly denying. 


There is never a sorrow should cause us repining, 
For sorrows were made for the spirits refining 
So, turn all your clouds inside-out till their lining 
Of silver should rival the sun in its shining. 


If you think that too long you have waited and striven, 
Then remember you’ve got as much as you’ve given. 
In the loaf of your burden, just look for the leaven, 
For God’s in the World—and the World is His Heaven! 
—Helen Rowland in “Songs of Courage.” 


* * * 


We should salvage in the waste of war what we can 
—men, women, institutions, countries, peoples. The war 
is wasting France with disease and famine worse than 
with powder and shell, Without our help France will 


_ reap ashes in her victory. If we can help the mothers 


to rear their babies through these war conditions to 
strong men and women, we have indeed been to our ally 
something more than an ally of war. We have been a 
neighbor and a friend.—William Allen White. 


eg Oe 


We should not be satisfied with our own liberty, but 
see the realization of our great dreamypall over the world. 
It is not just for one part of the world to have liberty 
and the rest of the world to be in chains.—Joseph 
Barondess, 
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For Employers and Employees 


When Should Salaries Be Based? 


Are You Entitled to Recognition on January 1st?—How 
America’s Largest Financial Institution Has Solved the 
Salary Problem in a Way to Win Loyalty and Insure Effi- 
ciency—Optional Scientific Tests of the F itness of Workers 


Reprinted from Ihe American Magazine by special permission 


By B. C. FORBES 


Ht WONDER if I am going to get a raise on January 
first ?” 

“Let’s go over the salary roll and see what we should 
do.” 

If you are an employee you are probably asking that 
opening question at this very moment. 

If you are an employer doubtless you are wrestling 
with the New Year salary-increase problem. And it is 
a greater problem this year than in any other year since 
the Civil War. 

‘ Almost every employee in large concerns has these 
two thoughts—convictions—in mind: 

“T am entitled to a raise. 

“The boss himself doesn’t know enough about my 
work, about all that I have done, about the overtime I’ve 
put in this year, or he’d surely give me a big boost.” 

In the old days, before Big Business came, employers 
could and did keep personal tab on what each salaried 
worker was doing. He knew them all by name; he saw 
them often ; he was familiar with their abilities ; he knew 
something of their domestic affairs. In those easier- 
going days January Ist usually brought a raise as a 
matter of course, the mere passing of another year was 
held to entitle an employee to more remuneration, 
regardless of whether there had been any increase in 
the value of the services rendered. 

Today things are being done more scientifically. Em- 
ployers ask, not “How long has he been with us?” but 
“Is he doing better work? Is he worth more pay?” 

The questions each salaried employee must now ask, 
therefore, are: “Am I now doing more and better 
work? Am I earning higher pay? Am I fully entitled 
to a raise?” 

Will You Get a Raise? 

Do you merit a raise? Are your expectations based 
solely on the change in the calendar and not on any 
change for the better in your services? If your claim 
rests on the substitution of the date “January 1, 1918,” 
for the date “December 31, 1917,” you are more apt 
than ever before to receive, not a raise, but a disappoint- 
ment. Many large employers are now governed less by 
the progress of time than by the progress of the worker. 

Could you pass the merit test? If the boss knew all 
about your work and your general record, would he be 
moved at once to fatten your weekly pay envelope? 


’ them better. 


“What qualities, what kind of services, induce an 
employer to grant increases?” do you ask. “And how 
can the boss tell whether I’m improving or not, since 
he rarely, if ever, sees me?” 

This whole subject of salary increases, of keeping in 
close personal touch with every employee, of earning 
the employee’s own idea as to whether he or she is 
entitled to a raise, has lately been taken up by the largest 
financial institution in the United States and is being 
handled in a way that is satisfying the employes, and 
yielding excellent results to the employers. 

The innovation, like most worth-while innovations, 
was born of necessity. 


Growth Brings New Problems. 

The war boom brought to the National City Bank of 
New York, as it brought to thousands of other concerns, 
a tremendous increase in business. 

One day early in 1916 the City Bank’s president, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, called in a group of the bank’s 
officers. 

“There is something wrong with our organization,” 
Mr. Vanderlip told them. “As captain of the ship, I 
must find methods and means to increase its speed. I 
cannot go into the boiler-room and at the satne time 
watch the course of the ship. Our human machinery 
is not as good as it ought to be. How can we secure 
the power and the speed of a modern warship, with all 
its efficiency and endurance, without waste? 

“It must be accomplished by intelligence, by loyal 
cooperation, by harmonious understanding, by having 
each part of the human machine work without friction. 
The employees must know us better, and we must know 
I find some are not as well treated as 
they ought to be, simply because they are not good 
fighters for their rights; they are only good workers. 
What can de do?” 


Vanderlip Co-operates with Staff. 

The department heads were invited to dinner; \r. 
Vanderlip explained the situation, and every officer 
donned his thinking cap. The first important step was 
to hold a series of group gatherings of employees at 
Mr. Vanderlip’s home at Scarborough-on-the-Hudson. 
In a little talk Mr. Vanderlip said: 
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“What we are trying to do in the bank is something 
a great deal more than to make it a great bank. We 

e trying to make it a good place to work in, a sympa- 

thetic atmosphere to live and work in, and of all times 
to be in a bank, and all places in the world to be engaged 
in the banking business, this time, and the National City 
Bank of New York, are, I believe, the time and the 
place.” 
[hen each employee was invited by Mr. Vanderlip to 
come and talk to him informally and freely, to tell him 
anything about the bank, about personal matters, or 
any other subject. That gave the get-together move- 
ment a pleasant, helpful start. 

Only a happy worker is a truly efficient worker,” 
was adopted as the bank’s motto. How could every 
worker be made happy? 

The City Bank has solved that vital problem—at least 
as far as such a human problem can ever be solved. 
Enthusiasm throbs and pulsates through the whole 
organization. 

“How jhave you succeeded in winning the loyalty of 
your employees in a degree 


ciated. In cases where the appreciation cannot consist- 
ently be conveyed in the form of promotion or in 
increased salary, a word or two of commendation can 
and should be given. The right type of employee will 
value the notice thus taken of his work, for he has the 
consciousness that he was doing his best and that fs 
efforts have not passed unheeded.” 

In December, 1914, the City Bank had fewer than 
six hundred employees; it now has over fourteen 
hundred. 

What principles have been followed in picking new 
men and in promoting older employees? , Just what 
qualities win salary-increases in this organization? And 
how has it been possible to devise a system that brings 
every employee under the direct notice and consideration 
of officers at least three times a year? 

This is the season for stock-raising in business. 
not do a little personal stock-taking? 

Enthusiasm Wins. 

Applications for positions in the City Bank average 

fifty-five a day—thirty = letter and twenty-five by calls. 
At least a third do not 


Why 





that is the envy of other 
institution heads?” I asked. 
“Other organizations have 
loyal employees,” Mr. Van- 
derlip corrected me. “The 
loyalty is not to me but to 
the City Bank. This loyalty 
is indeed splendid, remark- 
able. It is one of the most 
gratifying things in my 
life.” 
Good Pay Brings Loyalty. 
“How can such loyalty 
be inspired ?” I persisted. 
“If you will let me speak 


specified these points: 
Pay enough. 


take. 





~ MR. VANDERLIP SAYS 


Asked how to inspire loyalty Mr. Vanderlip 


Give employees all the responsibility they will 


Every member of a force must be treated fairly 
and must be made to realize that he or she can 
depend always and under all circumstances upon 
receiving this fair treatment. 

Employees should be given the fullest credit 
for anything meritorious they do. 

Don’t be niggardly in expressing appreciation. 


warrant any consideration. 
The other applicants are 
given an elaborate ques- 
tionnaire to fill out. If the 
application looks promis- 
ing, the information given 
is very carefully checked 
up and investigated. Then 
an interview is arranged, 
usually with the assistant 
chief clerk in charge of 
employment, W. M. Jack- 
son, or with Miss Florence 
Spencer, assistant chief 
clerk, if the applicant be a 








impersonally, I would say, 
first, ‘Pay enough.’ Unless men and women are paid 
enough to live on with reasonable comfort they cannot 
give the best that is in them or enjoy their work: as they 
ought. Without this foundation of good pay, you can- 
not, by any amount of welfare or’ other benevolently 
intended activities, build a satisfactory structure. 

“Then give employees all the responsibility they will 
take. Get them to feel that they are as real a part of 
the organization as the president or any other officer, 
and that they, in their own sphere, carry their share 
of the responsibility for the organization’s policy and 
its reputation. 

“Of course, every member of a force has to be treated 
fairly and must be made to realize that he or she can 
depend always and under all circumstances upon receiv- 
ing this fair treatment. 


on 


‘mployees should be given the fullest cfedit for 
anything meritorious they do. It is'a mistake for the 
officers of any concern to withhold from anyone lower 
down deserved credit for good ideas or suggestions or 
initiative. 

“Finally, don’t be niggardly in expressing appreciation 
whenever occasion arises. Every earnest, conscientious 
Worker likes to know that his or her efforts are appre- 


woman. 

“Enthusiasm is the first thing I consider,” said Mr. 
Jackson. “If an employee hasn’t pep, he is unlikely to 
have the next most important qualification, initiative. 
In sizing up each applicant we have five men in mind, 
ranging from one hundred per cent. down, and jot down 
how the applicant compares with them.” 

Here are some of the things by which the City Bank’s 
interviewers are instructed to judge men: 

1. APPEARANCE AND MANNER: Judge how well the applicant 
will impress customers by his physique; facial expression; 
clothing; neatness; voice; cheerfulness; self-confidence; 
courtesy. 

. INITIATIVE AND Setr-RELIANCE: Consider his ability to 
start things without being shown or told, and his self- 
dependence after having once been shown his work or 
given a task. 

. Inpustry: Judge ‘his energy and perseverance. Base your 
judgment on his personal history sheet (application blank), 
all reports, and your impression from contact with him. 

CHARACTER: Judge his character, having in mind ambition, 

honesty, thrift, loyalty, spirit of service, and freedom from 
drinking, gambling and other immoral acts. 

. Prrsonat History. 

. Reports: Consider reports from his previous employers 
and from. any other sources—both the content of the 
reports and the reliability of the sources. 

. Att Turncs ConsipEreD. 

(Continued on page 402) 
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= Hail “Men Who Are Making America” 


NEW YORK 
AMERICAN 


“Unfolds Story After Story 
of Dramatic Interest” 


Forbes, in his 450-page volume, has 
succeeded in getting America’s fifty 
biggest business men, bankers and 
manufacturers to so describe the steps 
in their careers and to make known 
their own success recipes in homely 
epigrams that a real mine of inspira- 
tion is available to the average 
ambitious young men of today. Further 
the collection unfolds story after story 
of sustained dramatic interest, sur- 
prising bits of philosophy by some of 
‘our millionaires, to whom the layman 
attributes no other ideal than the 
amassing of dollars, and _ several 
journalistic “beats,” notably one de- 
scribing the authorship of the famous 
Aldrich currency report, and another 
how George W.: Perkins came to be 
a Morgan partner. 

A real feature consists of late, full- 
page photographs of these America- 
makers. Many of the men are known 
to newspaper readers, but rarely have 
so many excellent portrait studies of 
living, doing men appeared between 
two covers. 

Forbes feels that classification of the 
fifty “doers” as to age, birthplace, first 
job, born rich or poor is a vital part 
of his book. The average age, he finds, 
is sixty-one years, with John D. 
Rockefeller, and E. C. Simmons, of 
hardware fame, the oldest, each con- 
fessing to seventy-eight; while the 
youngest—each forty-four—are John 
N. Willys and Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Of the men twenty-four were born 
poor, some unbelievably so, as the 
stories of Frank W. Woolworth, the 
“Sc and 10c store king,” and Captain 
Robert Dollar, of Pacific shipping 
fame, disclose. 

Strangely, among the most interest- 
ing biographies are those of men born 
with silver spoons in their mouths, as 
these individuals in most cases had to 
fight against the mediocrity of riches 
on their way to industrial, banking or 
commercial success. 

Ponder this bit by J. Ogden Armour, 
packing king: “The richer and bigger 
you are the more considerate you have 
to be of other people’s feeling if you 
are to succeed in taking away the 
curse of being rich.” Standard Oil’s 
new head, A. C. Bedford, who began 
as a ribbon clerk, told Forbes relative 
to a fellow’s chance nowadays: “No, 
not a chance, not one chance, but 
many chances.” Woolworth lists 
among his own success builders the 
loss of the conceit that “nobody could 
do anything as well as myself,” and 
the knowledge that he “could entrust 
duties to other people.” 

A success maxim par excellence is 
that of George W. Perkins, who says: 
“My own method has been to live 
every day as though it was the only 
day I had to live and to crowd every- 


thing possible into that day.” Con- 
sider that method, by and large, 
whether you are for or against Per- 
kins, the man, and you have one of 
the finest bits of advice ever given 
by one mortal to another. Epigram- 
matic gems of lesser magnitude occur 
frequently throughout the volume. 
Here is “Sam” Insull’s prescription: 
“Good health, imagination, persistency 
and a good memory, and, of course, 
keep everlastingly at it.” 

George W. Goethals, Panama Canal 
builder, strikes a keynote that our 
“big” men now list among their most 
difficult problems in this wise. “How 
many business men ever make an in- 
ventory of their employees? Do they 
give as much attention to the human 
equation as they do to their ma- 
chinery?” 

Fancy. one’s surprise at lighting on 
the following. interesting sentence 
while sauntering through “Men Who 
Are Making America.” At the end of 
an excellent account of James B. For- 
gan’s career the prominent Chicago 
banker is thus quoted: “I never 
speculated. I can’t read the Stock Ex- 
change tape intelligently even now.” 
Forgan is now. sixty-five years old. 

Forbes’s book has staying qualities. 
It exudes punch, vim, drive and the 
various other synonyms. It’s human. 
And somewhere, somehow, the several 
biographies compositely convey the 
belief that American business has a 
soul. 


* *k * 


FINANCIAL AMERICA 


“Achievements and_ Sacri- 
fices Humanly Treated” 


In this latest of Mr. Forbes’s books 
is told, in an intimate way, how fifty 
of America’s foremost business and 
financial leaders of the present day 
have climbed the ladder of success. 
Some of the men mentioned are known 
better locally than nationally, and yet 
their work is of benefit to the coun- 
try as a whole. It is worthy of note, 
too, that their success. has been 
achiéved only from the field of 
endeavor which develops necessities. 
Not one of them has become either 
rich or great out of luxuries. Another 
fact contained in the review of the 
lives of these men is a reiteration of 


‘the old-time saying that opportunity 


lives for all. Many of those whose 
names appear in the list of the Busi- 
ness Great have won their way to the 
top in the last ten years. Take, for 
instance, H. P. Davison, Henry Ford, 
Julius Rosenwald, John D. Ryan, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, John N. Willys 
and F. W. Woolworth. While well 
known to intimates or possibly in the 
business circles in which they moved, 
the public was wnacquainted with 
their efforts. Their achievements and 
sacrifices are humanly treated by Mr. 
Forbes and his book. Withal, it is not 
only readable, but-it tells an old story 
in a new way. 


EVENING POST 


“These Sketches Deserve 
* Permanent Form Given 
Them” 


It is an imposing list of America’s 
public men that Mr. Forbes has made, 
fifty in number, representating man; 
professions and businesses. They were 
selected on the basis of replies re- 
ceived from business men all over the 
country to the question: “Who are our 
fifty foremost business men—men wlio 
are making America?” The list may 
therefore be taken as fairly repre- 
sentative of the opinion of the busi- 
ness world. 

Of the fifty, twenty-four were born 
poor and seventeen in moderate cir- 
cumstances; only nine were born of 
rich parents. Fourteen, or nearly one- 
third, began their business careers as 
store clerks, and five others started in 
as bank clerks; while four began as 
clerks in grocery stores—a total of 
twenty-three, or practically one-half 
of the whole number. Forty of the 
fifty were born in the United States. 
Only four are under fifty (the average 
age is sixty-one). 

All, as Mr. Forbes points out, are 
illustrations of the Armour axiom, 
“There may be luck in getting a good 
job, but there’s no luck in keeping 
it.” These sketches, originally appear- 
ing weekly in Leslie’s, deserve the 
more permanent form given them by 
this volume. There is biographical 
material aplenty in every case. 


* * * 


WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


“More Than Any Other Book 
Ever Issued” Gets at Heart 
of Business Romance 


Nearly every article is a romance of 
business, and where Mr. Forbes was 
not able to get his subject on the 
dissecting table so that he could open 
up his heart and mind to public view, 
he frankly says so. In most cases 
Mr. Forbes has got at the heart of 
his man and shown the man and his 
business in one civative organism. 

Of course, somewhere in every big 
business is to be found a big human 
soul, and more than any other book 
that ever was issued, or that ever can 
be issued for many years, Mr. Forbes 
here lays bare the ambitions, tlic 
struggles, the poverty and the diffi- 
culties so necessary in the beginning 
to make the character that finally 
triumphs in the life endeavor. 

Mr. Forbes truly says: “No other 
nation can match our galaxy of doe*s, 
our giants of industry, transportation, 
commerce, finance and invention.” 

“Success is coming to be spelled ser- 
vice.” 

(Continued on page 405) 
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WHO IS OUR BEST EMPLOYER? 


H. J. Heinz, Food Manufacturer; Why He Is Beloved of 
His People _— 


Christmas spirit pervades many establishments all the 
year round. That there is “good will toward men” on 
the part of numerous large employers is being demon- 
started very forcefully by the letters received in re- 
sponse to this magazine’s offer of $1,000 in prizes for 
the most comprehensive and. convincing letters on “Who 
is the best employer in America?” 

Business. can be sordid or it can be conducted on 
worthy lines. The truth is becoming more and more 

idely recognized that the enterprises which are run 
n high grade, irreproachable principles are usually the 
1es which achieve the largest success.. Another funda- 
mental fact coming to be generally recognized is that the 
success Of an organization is dependent in no small 


measure upon the winning of the loyalty of employees. 

How keenly appreciative employees are of consid- 
erate treatment is being brought out in letter after let- 
ter printed in this contest. The size of a worker’s pay 
envelope is not the only thing that counts, There must 
be other bonds between those at the top and those in 
the ranks. Executives are finding this series of articles 
rich in suggestion. Worker after worker records the 
impression made by the various steps taken to increase 
their comfort and their happiness. 

The contest does not close until January 31, but all 
employees who have considerate employers are requested 
to facilitate matters by sending in their letters without 
delay so that the more suitable ones may be published 





H. J. HEINZ 





By C. F. OHLIGER 


It is essential that a good employer 


himself be successful. However con- 
siderate and liberal an employer may 
be he can hardly be said to benefit 
his employees permanently unless the 
business is on a stable foundation and 
gives promise of growth. Otherwise 
some workers may devote the best 
years of their lives toward a failing 
institution. No employee can grow 
with the business if the business itself 
does not give promise of growth. 

With this thought in mind it is in- 
teresting to consider the history of 
H. J. Heinz Company, which, in the life- 
time of its founder, has grown from 
a one-room horseradish packing busi- 
ness and a one-acre garden to a world- 
wide institution growing, making and 
distributing the products of a hundred 
thousand acres and requiring the em- 
ployment of 50,000 workers. 

The founder of this gigantic success 
not only lives to see the present fruits 
of his efforts, but at the age of 
seventy-three is still one of the most 
active executives in building a still 
greater future for the 57 varieties. 

‘he history of this man’s achieve- 
ments cannot but inspire all who come 
into the business. They must realize 
that the success of Mr. Heinz is not 
the result of inherited capital, but the 
reward of untiring energy applied to 
courageous plans. f 

His formula is, “To do a common 
thing uncommonly well brings suc- 
cess, 

And when he repeats this epigram 
to his employees he does not need 
to illustrate. He usually adds, how- 
ever: “It is neither labor nor capital 
that brings success, but management; 
for management attracts capital and 
capital pays labor.” 

So by taking such common things as 
Pickles, tomatoes and beans and man- 


aging them uncommonly well he has 
made himself a prototype of success 
in the eyes of his employees and fel- 
low workers. 


ACTUALLY WORKS WITH MEN. 


It sounds like a vague generalization 
to say that a man’s life furnishes an 
inspiring example; but the daily 
actions. of Mr. Heinz will furnish 
plenty of specific instances. By those 
who know him it is no longer con- 
sidered strange for him to get out of 
his car, go down into the excavation 
for a new warehouse, take a pick or 
shovel out of the hands of a foreigner 
and show the laborer a more efficient 
way of handling his humble tools. 





SEND LETTERS 

Only forty days remain be- 
fore the close of the competi- 
tion, “Who is the Best Em- 
ployer in America?” But don’t 
wait till the last moment. Send 
‘your letters now to ForseEs 
MAGAZINE and your manu- 
script may appear in print be- 
fore the $1,000 in prizes are 
awarded. Act at once. Win for 
your employer. 











Or, in the midst of the busy day, 
he may stop in the rotunda of the 
office building, where salesmen and 
visitors are received, and relieve the 
man at the information desk. With- 
out any self-consciousness he _ will 
welcome visitors, take the cards from 
visiting salesmen, show callers around 
the building, and then return and ask 
the rotunda man to profit by the per- 
formance. 

At another time he may interrupt 
an important conference in his office 
long enough to show a new office boy 
how to go in and out of the office, and 
how to excuse himself politely if an 


in advance of the closing date. 


occasion, for apology arises. All this 
is done in such a friendly, helpful 
spirit that neither the ditch digger 
nor the office boy feels either resent- 
ment or embarrassment. 

But in doing these things for em- 
ployees is he mindful of the welfare 
of his people, or is he not rather 
prompted by a desire to increase their 
capacity for his own profit? In other 
words, which motivates him, the 
golden dollar or the golden rule? 

A good answer to this question is 
the so-called welfare work which Mr. 
Heinz and his associates had estab- 
lished long before welfare depart- 
ments became a regular art of modern 
business organizations. Its growth 
was entirely unconscious, and was 
prompted by recognition of the fact 
that workers are entitled to decent 
conditions in which to spend so large 
a part of their waking hours. Even 
now, in these days of welfare effi- 
ciency, no betterment of conditions is 
undertaken with the thought that it 
will repay itself in increased output, 
and never has an effort been made 
to calculate in dollars and cents the 
greater efficiency resulting from the 
establishment of employees’ dining 
rooms, evening classes, entertain- 
ments, picnics and roof gardens. If 
some new feature is added it is taken 
on because sufficient employees want 
it. : ‘i 

Nor are these privileges limited 
only to employees. To every amuse- 
ment friends are welcome, and in 
every betterment the home has a 
share. For example, although the 
Dental Department cares for the teeth 
of employees, it also pays particular 
attention to oral hygiene. As a re- 
sult the gospel of the tooth brush is 
carried home to brothers and sisters. 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


Another instance of the home value, 
as well as of the disinterested char- 
acter of the benefits in which Heinz 
employees share, is the life insurance 
plan. Every employee, as soon as he 
has been with the company for three 
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months, receives a policy for $250. As 
the term of employment lengthens the 
amount of the policy graduates up to 
$1,000. This insurance, the premium 
for which is paid entirely by the com- 
pany, is an outright gift,. which has 
nothing whatever to do with the com- 
any’s responsibilities under the various 
workingmen’s compensation acts, and 
which neither protects the company 
nor the employee, but the relative 
whom the employee has assigned as 
beneficiary. 

It would be difficult to find an em- 
ployer who has better planned his 
organization so that each employee 
has before him an encouraging pros- 
pect. 

The organization has always been 
self-perpetuating. Mr. Heinz never 
loses an opportunity to impress upon 
his foremen and department heads 
the necessity of training understudies. 
As a result an employee has every 
opportunity to prepare for his own 
advancement, and the business has 
within itself the necessary skill and 
ability to take care of expansion. 
Rarely is it necessary to go afield to 
find some one capable of filling a 
responsible position. A man who now 
occupies an enviable berth summed 
up this encouraging principle when he 
said: “The only man around here who 
has’ a better job than I have is the 
fellow who has been here longer.” 
This being the case, Mr. Heinz is safe 
when he adheres to the rule that: no 
one in his employ shall ever have his 
wages reduced. 


SHOWS DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT. 

This same eagerness to build for the 
future finds its expression in the 
democratic spirit which prevades the 
Heinz institution. Just as Mr. Heinz 
may. be found helping to inspect a 
pile of bricks, so he: may be seen 
mingling with the merrymakers ata 
Heinz outing, and his sons and fellow 
directors really find enjoyment attend- 
ing the dances and entertainments, 
where there is no distinction between 
factory girl. and clerk or between 
novice and expert. 

Is is any wonder then that in all 
its history H. J. Heinz Company has 
never experienced a general strike? 

But it should not be supposed that 
all this encouragement is confined to 
his business relations with employees. 
Mr. Heinz loses no opportunity to 
make such relations truly personal. 
Occupied as he: is with the size of 
the business and with his many out- 
side interests, he still has a surpris- 
ing faculty of greeting employees by 
mame. In the halls or in the eleva- 
tors, if he meets an employee whom 
he does not know, he is: sure to take 
the initiative in beginning a conversa- 
tion. Indeed, so: pronounced is this 
attention that it has become. an 
affectionate jest among the wits of 
the organization to take one another 
by .the arm and say imitatingly, 
“Young man, how long have you been 
with us?” 

. When he -Jearns that there has. been 
an increase in the family of an em- 
ployee. he directs his secretary to 
send a silver spoon to the proud par- 


H. J. HEINZ 


ents. An employee who comes to his 
office or his home to do some work, or 
to get instructions, rarely leaves with- 


eut receiving a souvenir of some kind, | 


whether it be a book, an antique or an 
oil painting. So the evidences of per- 
sonal interest might be multiplied in- 
definitely. Quiet help is given to those 


in distress; the sick are visited by per-' 
sons who go in the name of Mr. Heinz; ’ 


the merriment of weddings is increased 


and the sadness of funerals soothed by 


tokens of the kind thoughtfulness of 
this big-hearted “boss.” 

No one seems to rememer the time 
when every Heinz employee was not 
presented with a Christmas gift. 

Perhaps the reader is on the point of 
asking: “Are we to-believe that Mr. 


Heinz thinks more about ‘this oft-men-' 


tioned spirit than about profits?” 
One is almost inclined to believe so. 
When. he attends salesmen’s conven- 
tions he no jJonger talks about sales 
records, quotes prices and complains 


about expenses; but he.-talks, about 


principles, heart-power and _ right-liv- 
ing. 


“Rather a man with 50 per cent. abil- 
ity and 100 per cent. character, than 
a man with 100 per cent. ability and 
50 per cent. character,” he says. In 
the salesmen’s meeting rooms he has 
not hung up slogans of “100 per cent. 
increase in sales,” or “bigger sales and 
less expense,” but a framed quotation 
from bne of his impromptu remarks. 
It reads: “The ruling principle of our 
business must be to secure the per- 
manent satisfaction of the consurer 
and the full confidence of the trade.” 


TEACHES BY EXAMPLE. 


However successful and influen‘i 
Mr. Heinz has been in the realm of 
57 Varieties, both success and in 
ence extend beyond his busi 
career. Corporation president, | 
director, director of this and that, 2nd 
real estateé:man though he may be, yet 
he is example and teacher for ano‘ ict 
international institution’ of prog«ess 
and enlightenment... In his cwn 
words: “I am no longer trying to 
make:money. What I am intereste< in 
now is to make more success.” ‘Ie 
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chose as a field for his genius the 
world’s Sunday School work and ap- 
plied to it the same thoroughness and 
the same eagerness to help which 
characterize his business activities. 

Just as at one of his factories he is 
not above encouraging a humble em- 
pioye, so if he feels some little strug- 
ging Sunday School can be, helped, 
he will inconvenience himself to visit 
that school if it is at all possible. 
Travel, early, late and long hours have 
no fears for him. It is not surprising, 
then, that almost every movement ‘for 
public benefit endeavors to enlist the 
interest of Mr. Heinz, not only be- 
ceuse of his money, but because of his 
ability to make things go. 
DONATES ART TO MUSEUMS. 

Even his pleasures he must share 
with others. His beautiful home, which 
he is forever improving, he opens to 
his friends. Art treasures collected in 
his extensive travels he lends to mu- 
seums. On his home estate, his pri- 
vate conservatory and museums ‘are 
for the public, even to the extent of 
motion picture shows and lectures 
given weekly for the people of his 
neighborhood. 

Benefactions without number aré so 
quietly bestowed that his closest asso- 
ciates often have no knowledge of 
them. When there are gifts of such 
magnitude as might become perma- 
nent memorials for himself, they are 
instead given in the name of a be- 
loved relative. 

The most inspiring feature of all this 
teaching and this encouragement is 
the favorable reception which it re- 
ceives on the part of employees. Many 
a philanthropist has been disheartened 
because the beneficiaries resented pat- 
ronage; .but. ini the Heinz institution 
the encouragement, or whatever one 
chooses to call it, has been made such 
an integral part of the ordinary activ- 
ities of a day’s work that -it is not 
only accepted, but appreciated. 

Strangers who are privileged to at- 
tend some of the employees’ gather- 
ings, such as conventions of salesmen, 
or informal dinners of department 
heads, marvel at the spontaneous eu- 
logies bestowed upon Mr. Heinz 
whether he is present or absent. Some 
of them are really touching in the sin- 
cere love they express. When Mr. 
Heinz has been absent for several 
months, the demonstrations at his re- 
turn constitute a triumphant entry 
inte the hearts of his employees. 

Cn one occasion the factory girls 
on their own initiative waved flags 
from hundreds of factory windows 
when the Heinz automobile brought 
him back to the plant after his trip 
arcund the world. His birthdays are 
alvays remembered with a token of 
sore kind, and his happiness on such 
occasions moves those who partici- 
pats as much as it moves Mr. Heinz 
himself, 

All this leads to such faith in the 
man that his wishes are obeyed almost 
without question, and however doubt- 
ful an experiment may be, the fact 
that it is his wish usually injects such 
enthusiasm into the performance that 
the result is surprisingly successful. 

(Continued on page 403) 
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COMMENT 


President’s Portrait Ready for melee Washingon 
Finds Homes for Visitors. 


By MAURICE FREEMAN, Washington 


The Emerald Isle will soon have an 
opportunity to view the man who is 
sending five million nephews of Uncle 
Sam, not to mention thousands of 
merciful nieces, “over there”’—not in 
the flesh, as they would like, but next 
best—through the painting by the 
world’s foremost portrait artist, John 
Singer Sargent. Washingtonians and 
transients within our “dry” and vote- 


less capital are crowding the Cor-. 


coran Art Gallery to see the paint- 
ing before it goes to the National 
Gallery of Ireland, at Dublin. 

The President is getting his Christ- 
mas presents early. The party of “hill- 
toppers” who returned from an un- 
official visit to the “West Front” pre- 
sented him with the first shell fired 
by the “Sammies” in their initial bom- 
bardment of the German trenches. 
Another was presented to General 
Pershing, and a third tc General Sibert. 
Each of the solons appropriated one. 
They promise there will be sufficient 
on hand shortly to give us all a sample 
of what is being presented to the 
boches—that is, we get the shell cases, 
the Germans get the shells. 

*« 


AMERICAN LEGION OF HONOR. 

Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, has a 
resolution which he desires to intro- 
duce in the Senate authorizing the 
creation of an American Legion of 
Honor, membership to be conferred 
by the President, under approval of 
the Senate, “for very distinguished ser- 
vices.” Similarly, Congress almost 
unanimously believes that the “boys” 
should be allowed to wear medals 
awarded them by foreign nations for 
gallant conduct. 

* * * 
A BATTLE FOR PEACE. 

All the battles will not be fought 
abroad. Come, all ye who seek to gaze 
upon blood and gore, to Capitol Hill 
and you shall witness a real spectacle. 
For know that Senators La Follette 
and Hardwick have not renounced 
their intention to endeavor to repeal 
the draft law, and, furthermore, La 
Follette and Mr. Sherman of Illinois 
have peace resolutions pending before 
the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Upper House. 

* * * 
MEN WITHOUT HOMES. 

We have 3,093 rooms available, 
accommodating 3,984 persons. The 
Commissioners and the District Coun- 
cil of Defense are co-operating with 
the Y. W. C. A, Y. M. C. A. and 
Chamber of Commerce to find quarters 
for strangers within the gates. A 
central room registration office is to 
be established, and young men and 
women will find it profitable to com- 
municate with the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A, rspectively, before eom- 


ing to the Capital, the former having 
already taken care of 8,000 men, and 
the latter 3,276 young women. In addi- 
tion, the Real Estate Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation has, at its own expense, estab- 
lished a central registration office for 
houses and apartments at 1410 New 
York avenue. 
*x* * * 
MAIL WOMEN. 

We have two perfectly good “post- 
women” in the District of Columbia. 
They walk nine miles a day. They 
are making good, and several women 
have applied to the Postmaster for 
similar positions. 

oe * 


WHO'LL FIND THE COAL? 


Newspaper reporters have scoured 
the city offering $20 a ton for “black 
diamonds.” They canvassed over a 
hundred dealers without finding one 
seller. With what joy we read that 
Mr. Weaver cut off supplies from a 
dealer who had some seventy tons and 
refused to sell to needy families at the 
market price. Another had three hun- 
dred tons in his possession! One 
dealer was so considerate of his old 
customers that he refused to sell to 
any one else, but was doling it out to 
favored customers at fifty cents a 
bushel— allowing as many as six 
bushels at a time—which was more 
than twice the market price. 

* * * 


A NEW SPECIES OF JAG. 

Enter the “bay rum” jag. Bernard 
Kidwell, called up before the (magis- 
trates’) bar, insisted he had been drink- 
ing “bay rum shakes,” a cocktail of his 
own invention. His name didn’t save 
him. He will do his drinking in Balti- 
more hereafter. 

A new phase of the dry law has 
arisen. Harry M. Castle, of Laurel, 
Md., claimed that as he obtained his 
booze in Laurel he was not violating 
the law, even though intoxicated in 
Washington. Some fifty-eight other 
joy-seekers gleefully jumped at the 
straw, and the result will be a legal 
battle. 

Liquor receptacles must be labeled 
before being brought into Washing- 
ton. One unlucky gentleman of color 
had a little accident and thirteen 
quarts of firewater trickled from an 
unlabeled suitcase. One of Major Pull- 
man’s watchful waiters grabbed him. 

* * * 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Senator Johnson says the sentiment 
in the West is for higher taxation of 
war profits. 

* * * 

Miss Rankin, of Montana, left a sick 
bed to vote for the resolution declar- 
ing war upon Austria. She shed not 
a tear. What a lesson for Mr. La 
Follette! 
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Woman In Business 





Edited by Marian R. Glenn 


FROM RIBBONS TO WRITING 


How Stenography Led from a Department Store to an 
Editor’s Office—The Story of an Ambitious Girl, 
Told by Herself 


By LILLIAN WOLFE 


$2.25 per week was the sum with which I began my 
career. My job and I were misfits. I was scarcely 
fourteen—eager, intense, romantic. My equipment con- 
sisted of plenty of hope and enthusiasm, and a public 
school diploma. The superintendent who engaged me 
assured me that the opportunities were limited only by 
the roof, and I at once began to build a many-storied 
castle. 

My first position was that-of messenger in a Brook- 
lyn department store. I entered this field, not through 
choice, but through the path of least resistance. It 
seemed the only door open to the totally untrained girl. 
I had begged for permission to continue at school. With 
a natural love for books and a capacity for absorbing 
them; with a thirst for knowledge that has never been 
assuaged, I wanted to keep on through school and be- 
come a teacher. 

I entered the store with youthful ambitions and 
visions of staying in the ranks until I reached the stage 
where I could put up my hair and let down my skirts; 
and by that time, of course, I would be a buyer at an 
enormous salary. 


A Misfit Job. 


I had no special fitness for work in a store. A recep- 
tive mind, a desire to please, and faithful, earnest service 

were all I had to commend me. These qualities alone, 
' with no particular executive ability, finally brought me 
promotion, through all the stages of the department 
store system until I became head of the white-goods 
department in the same store in which I had started. 
I was about twenty then, and my ambitions and en- 
thusiasm had been toned down considerably. Although 
I had adapted myself to my surroundings, my heart was 
not in my work and all I had acquired was the mechan- 
ical dexterity that comes with long service. 

Of course I had gained a certain competence through 
this process of evolution. I could select desirable mer- 
chandise for my department with a knowledge of its 
salable qualities. Then too, I had established a clien- 
tele of my own—customers who looked to me for ad- 
vice and believed in my judgment and sincerity when 
they consulted me about their particular needs. Alt this 


LILLIAN WOLFE 


has a certain value. But I had reached the top of tie 
ladder. I could climb no farther there. 
About this time my health began to give way. Ye2's 


_ of continuous standing for long hours each day, and 


indoor life with little fresh air and no exercise, did not 
tend to strengthen an always frail and aenemic body. 
Even my leisure hours were spent indoors. Passionate'y 
fond of books—I gave every spare moment to that one 
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pleasure. Going back and forth in the cars; during long 
evenings at home and far into the night, I would sit 
poring over books or dreamily weaving strange tales of 
my own. Even meal-time found a book in my hand. 
All this was enjoyable enough, but the result was ener- 
vating. 

They do many things these days to improve the. con- 
dition of the store girl. For example, they have estab- 
lished a Mutual Benefit Association which provides 
medical attention, including a nurse, a doctor and free 
medicines. 

Like all other good things, it sometimes worked the 
wrong way. I was continually complaining. My 
troubles—real and imaginary—were all brought to this 
convenient sick-room where a bottle of medicine was 
always available. I was never withoyt a bottle of some- 
thing or other, and my complaints grew. I found my- 
self more reluctant each day to start to work and was 
always quite worn out by night. My attention to busi- 
ness grew lax and I lost all interest. 


Athletics Displace Medicines. 


Then, two years ago, a woman physician came into 
my life and changed the whole course of my existence. 
She had been sent by the Department Store Educational 
Association to preach the gospel of physical training, 
outdoor exercise and fresh air. When the call came for 
girls to join the “gym.” I was among the first to re- 
spond. It was all new and wonderful to me—I had 
never been in a gym before, They also conducted in 
the store a sort of gymnasium clinic for corrective and 
development work. For once I considered myself 
fortunate in being a weakling, for I came in for a great 
share of attention. Responding readily to this new 
regime, I found a new and untried world opening before 
me. Always an enthusiast, I went into this wholly and 
unreservedly. The result was amazing. My spirits 
rose, my horizon brightened, my head went up and my 
medicine bottles—out the window. My numerous “ill- 
nesses” disappeared. 

[ began to know the joy of outdoor sports and to 
realize that there was pleasure to be found in a world 
outside of books. I was fortunate too in forming a 
friendship with this woman physician which has meant 
much to me since. I told her of my wish to change my 
employment; to find something to do that would allow 
for some measure of self-expression, something that I 
could do with joy. She listened with her ever ready 
sympathy and understanding. Her advice made me the 
more determined to make a change. But how? I tried 
the night schools, but found, within a week, that I 
could not hold out.- All doors seemed closed to me. I 
could find no way of escape. But, once aroused, am- 
bition would not down. I finally decided that stenog- 
raphy was the key which would unlock the door for 
me,—stenography as a means, not an end. 

There remained the problem of existence. I had 
nothing but my salary to support me. Night school was 
out of the question. It would entail the loss of too much 
valuable time, and the drain on my energy would ex- 
haust me. We discussed ways and means at home and 


it was decided that I could go to a local business school 
for a few months, if I would agree not to make any 
other demands on the family exchequer. 


Studies Stenography. 


It was in February, 1917, that I left the stere and 
began the four months of intensified training. I ob- 
tained permission to work in the store on Saturdays, 
and in that way earned my current expenses. It was 
not an easy thing to do—to give up my independence; 
to enter school when I was twenty-five and my school- 
mates were fourteen and fifteen, and to take up a new 
language (it might as well have been Greek) on a 
chance. I knew I had to get back to work again in the 
shortest possible time, and I resented every holiday. 

That time at school was a nightmare. I actually 
found it hard to sit still all day and to apply myself to 
the work in hand. I loved books, but these dots and 
dashes meant nothing to me. As for English, the one 
crying need of the stenographer, I found that I could 
correct the instructor. 

In June I got my first position as a stenographer in 
the busy office of a downtown steel broker. At a time 
when the steel market was soaring up, and up, and up, 
and the place was at its busiest, I came in—trying by 
force of will to handle that volume of business. I was 
poorly prepared, terribly tense and very much fright- 
ened. Always conscious of my shorteomings, I was 
painfully anxious to please. After the first few days 
of nerve-racking struggle I forged rapidly ahead. The 
difficulty lay in handling the quantity of work (there 
were at least seventy letters a day) and in finding time 
left for the other office detail,.as I was the only girl in 
the office. I remained there for about one month. My 
employer was very patient and pleased with my efforts ; 
but, as he said, I came at the busiest time in the history 


“of steel and he feared it was too much for me. We 


parted good friends. Here is his reference intended to 
help me to a new position: y 

“Miss Wolfe has been with us for about one month. 
She is earnest and industrious. 

“If anyone does not require both a good stenographer 
and typewriter, they will find her a faithful worker.” 

Needless to say, I did not use it. He has sent for me 
twice since, asking me to return to his employ, but on 
neither occasion have I been free to do so. 


Seeks Career in Work. 


The training I had received there was valuable. I 
felt better equipped for the future. Through July and 
August there is a big demand for vacation relief op- 
erators. I felt that the varied experience to be gotten 
by this means would give me more in a short time, than 
any other method of procedure. Through the employ- 
ment agencies I found any number of openings. In 
nearly every case I was asked to stay on with the firm, 
in some capacity. But I didn’t want a job now, I wanted 
an opportunity. 

I need only enumerate these varied stenographic ex- 
periences. There was a laundry, a spring water com- 
pany, an architect’s office, and a baker’s trade paper. 

(Continued on page 400) 





How To Qualify As A Secretary 


Why Some Stenographers Remain In The Ranks— 
Suggestions For Winning Success 


By LOUISE BURTON 


The making of a competent secretary requires more 
than preparation. It requires natural endowments of 
mind, character and disposition. 

A real secretary is a great power for good or ill in 
business. Her mere suggestion sometimes turns the 
tide in favor of or against a certain individual or plan 
of action. She should consider it a duty to give sound, 
unbiased opinions when consulted about any office prob- 
lem or business enterprise. — 

As for stenography—it takes a big man in a business 
way who can distinguish between secretarial and 
stenographic work and who can maintain separate people 
to do those two classes of work. We can safely assume 
that a competent secretary must be something more than 
an ordinarily good stenographer. This does not mean 
that she must have remarkable stenographic speed, al- 
though she must be able to rise to the occasion in this 
respect. But it does mean that she must be able to read 
her notes backward and forward, read them “hot” or 
“cold,” be able to make good construction out of bad, 
and to re-dictate, making corrections as she reads. She 
must be able to compose a good letter and to imitate 
the style of someone else. Secretarial positions vary ag 
to the amount of stenography required, but there is al- 
ways thore or less of it to be done in any such work. 


Know Your Job. 
A course in simple bookkeeping and accounting is a 
desirable asset for any secretary to possess. It is very 
important to have a thorough knowledge of filing sys- 


tems for documents, as many secretaries find it neces-> 


sary, at first, to do their own filing and later to direct 
others. Confidential papers often require complicated 
filing methods. This is especially true in a growing 
concern, and the more things of this kind a secretary 
can do, the better grip she has on her job, and the more 
she can grow with the business. 

The more education a secretary possesses, the better. 
But it must be a liberal education, because mere book 
knowledge is not, necessarily, a practical foundation. 
I have seen many would-be secretaries who had too 
much so-called education to be useful in business. De- 
ficiencies in education can be overcome by later studies, 
but it is always a handicap, too often overcome by a 
serious sacrifice of health. 

All secretarial positions call for certain qualities of 
mind, character and disposition. 

Common sense is required all the time. So many 
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things can be simply decided by common sense, but, 
unfortunately, it is the least common of all the senses. 


Mix Initiative with Common Sense. 


The ability to go ahead and do something, even if it 
is the wrong thing to do is.an essential trait, if it is 
practiced without aggressiveness. A man likes to feel 
that, in case of an emergency, his secretary will decide 
upon some course of action and carry it out. 

It is, of course, necessary for a secretary to study the 
man she works with. Some business men let a secretary 
go as far as she is capable of using her own judgment, 
‘while others like to be consulted at every turn. Some 
secretaries like to carry out instructions, while others 
like to think for themselves and take the consequences 
of a possible mistake. 
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A successful secretary must have an even temper and 
must control her feelings like a hostess, It is impos- 
sible for one’s judgrhent to be sound if one’s temper is 
ruffed. No matter how perturbed others may get, the 
secretary must remain calm and cool. 

No office staff wants pessimists about. Clients feel 
the same way. It is often difficult to keep cheerful, but 
it pays. 

This term covers that quality of mind which finds 
some way to do a thing when there is no precedent for 
it. In slang we would say “the ability to dope it out for 
yourself.” This type of mind is never phased by some- 
thing new. It is the type that rises to any occasion. 


Don’t Shirk Work. 


\Villingness to take infinite pains to secure a desired 
result. A willingness to do any kind of work which 
leads to a better knowledge of the business means tak- 
ing an intense interest in one’s own business. 

There are many other qualities which. might be 
named as making for secretarial success: tact, accuracy, 
truthfulness, determination, sympathy, patience, a sense 
of humor. 

These are the qualities which count in meeting situa- 
tions. If more stenographers realized it we would not 
so often hear: “I’m a good stenographer, and I’ve had 
a good education. I don’t see why they gave Miss So 
and So that secretarial position. I’ve been here longer 
than she has and I don’t see why I didn’t get it.” 





Once upon a time a club of girls, after talking about 
their ideals, decided to write letters to themselves. 
Each was to describe carefully the kind of woman she 
expected to be ten years from that time. The letters 
varied greatly ; so did the places chosen for their safe- 
keeping. When one girl remembered to open her 
letter on her twenty-sixth birthday, she spent the 
“unhappiest day of her life.” The girl-she-used-to-be 
had not become the woman-she-meant-to-be. It was 
largely her own fault, she had to admit that. 

After the first shock of her discovery, she studied 
herself and her possibilities, and before the end of 
the year she had sealed another letter marked, “To 
be opened on my thirty-sixth birthday.” In it she 
had written out .the dreams she was determined to 
make real in the next years—Anna G. Seeholtz. 

oes 


“The future is in your hands more than in the 
hands of men; it rests on your virtues and well-being, 
rather than on the virtues and the welfare of men, 
for it is you who produce and mould the Future.”— 
Galsworthy. 

i oe - 


The fact that women have definite and mutual 
aversions, with fewer common. preferences, while 
men have fewer determinate dislikes, but definite and 
mutual preferences, is an exceedingly interesting dis- 
covery. If verified, it may be found to have countless 
applications in salesmanship.—Hollingsworth. 


EDITORIAL 


“Sharity” Replaces. “Charity” This 
Christmas 


There will be giving of gifts this Christmas in a new 
spirit. 

It is no longer possible for those who are honest with 
themselves to “dispense charity.” 

“SHARITY” is the new word which war has taught 
us. ; 

This inner meaning of the old word “charity” was 
hidden from most of us until the sentimental falseness 
of our social relations was stripped away with the 
economic systems which caused them. 

When we give time or money to the Red Cross there 
is no sense of “charity.” It is simply sharity. 

When we send flour or food to war sufferers in 
Europe or relief trains to shattered Halifax we do not 
assume an attitude of smug self-satisfaction. 

Our giving is done spontaneously, silently—with a 
feeling of gratitude that we have something to share. 

Why did we ever give to the helpless, the hungry, 
the outcast, the needy of our community with any but 
this idea of sharing? 

When such conditions exist we are all socially re- 
sponsible. We know now that we have been unscien- 
tific. Our economic systems have produced cripples in 
industry; our business methods have too often en- 
couraged selfishness; we have rewarded the possessor 
rather than the producer ; we have prostituted our finer 
faculties to profits; we have sacrificed our thinkers and 
inventors ; we have mistaken system for science. 

None of our production has been self-production. 
We have been indebted to others for the use of their 
natural gifts in the creation of our possessions. 

Our methods of measuring the relative importance of 
our own services and theirs are so imperfect that we. 
dare not assign arbitrary values to those whose imme- 
diate purpose is not as apparent as our own. 

All industry is a process of sharity. 

All finance is a process of sharity. 

All business relations are merely different methods of 
sharity. 

What the world needs most this Christmas is a 
science of SHARITY between men and nations. 





Truly, more than ever before, women are “bound 

together in the bundle of life.”—-Lucy P. Garner. 
* * * 

617,000 English women have gone into business— 
198,000 into Government positions ; 62,000 into trans- 
port service ; 50,000 into banking and finance ; 307,000 
into selling and clerical positions——Salesmanship. 

* * * 

In the attaining of eternal youth the severest test 
comes when hard things appear in the way. But a 
zest for difficult tasks seems to be characteristic of 
those who never grow old;:and hard things in the 
way only serve to increase their,.zeal—Anna G, See- 
holtz in “The Secret of Eternal Youth,” the Y. W. 
C. A. Inch Library. 
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From Ribbons to Writing 


(Continued from page 397) 


My employers were as widely different in character as 
they were in profession. 

Between the architect, an ideal employer, whose 
tapestried office and considerate kindliness, created an 
earthly paradise—and the baker-editor, whose dust-dis- 
guised office fixtures and ill-tempered profanity were 
its antithesis, I had a varied and interesting time of 
it. And I enjoyed it all. My work was a pleasure 
and my whole being reacted to a new and interesting 
existence. 

But summer was passing and I was still unsettled. I 
decided to look about me, for more permanent work. 
With this end in view I listened carefully to the list of 
vacancies called out to a room full of applicants at one 
of the typewriter agencies. Seated with many others 
1 heard the call for a capable girl in a large magazine 
publishing house. It seemed like a clarion call to me. 
I simply had to have a try at landing that job. 


Enters Magazine Field. 


When I reached the office I found them interviewing 
a half-dozen girls for the place. They explained that 
other things were required besides a knowledge of 
stenography and typewriting. One would be required 
to know something of magazine make-up. 

Perhaps my eagerness helped me out of that difficulty. 
I was given the place at a good salary and in those three 
weeks I learned much about magazine make-up. Becom- 
ing really interested in this work, I began to dread the 
end of those three short weeks. Magazine work, I de- 
cided, would be my work for the future. When the 
woman for whom I substituted returned to the office I 
was given a permanent place in another department. 
Here I came in contact with real people, who were 
actually doing creative work. It was fairyland, and the 
editor whose work I was doing was the fairy queen. 
And a good fairy she is to me, always encouraging 
self-expression in her stenographer, 

Living here, in a world of manuscripts, I became pos- 
sessed by the old desire to write. I began to gather all 
the information I could get on the subject of writing. 
I found much that was of value to the writer. For 
instance: I learned the “policies” of all the principal 
magazines, and the kind of matter that each requires. 
I knew the average lengths found desirable in articles 
and stories. I read criticisms of the. manuscripts 
returned and read those that were accepted. Thus 
equipped, I went to the library and secured a book 
called “How to Write for the Magazines.” Armed with 
this, I started for home, my sky bright with glowing 
colors. The opening words of the preface brought me 
back to earth with a jolt. It read: ‘ 

“The population of the United States consists of 
100,000,000, most of whom seem to be ambitious to 
write. I would not willingly add to this host.” 

That had me floored for awhile. But I soon was up 
again. 

I am still in the magazine office as always, happy, and 


U. S. Giants in Latin America 


(Continued from page 385) 


State of California exonerated him from all. blame 
and declared that he might return and enjoy all the 
privileges of a citizen of a sovereign State. 

South America was Meiggs’s goal. As has been 
said, he had seen the possibilities of the southeria con- 
tinent and decided to try to win fame and fortune theie. 
He had saved a little money from the wreck, and this 
he made up his mind to use as a stake to regain lost 
wealth if possible. Chile was reached in the year 1858, 
and Meiggs soon became an active business man—ihe 
owner of a growing contracting business. 

In 1861 a real opportunity came, and Meiggs struck 
right from the shoulder, The Central Railway of Chile 
was then being constructed slowly, the destined ter- 
minals of the line being Valparaiso and Santiago. The 
route was extremely difficult, there being gorges to {ol- 
low, tunnels to blast and streams to bridge. The rail- 
way had been surveyed and partly constructed by 
William Wheelwright of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
Wheelwright had carried the railway out from Val- 
paraiso until the Government’s funds ran low, and had 
then abandoned work to take up a more profitable en- 
terprise. Samuel Ward Greene, of Rhode Island, was 
the next to take hold of the contract, but lack of funds 
again prevented the line’s completion. The railway 
ended at Llai-Llai, the “half-way house,” and seemed 
destined to go no further. Each year the Chilian Gov- 
ernment offered a bonus to anyone who would finish the 


line in a given period, but there were usually no takers. 


Meiggs’ “Folly.” 

Once again Henry Meiggs. The farsighted Yankee 
had kept his eyes open. The Government was growing 
richer, and could now pay for the construction of the 
line. Suddenly in 1861 Chile, much to its surprise, 
found a taker of its proposition, which read: “The 
railway must be completed in three years. $20,000 
per month is to be paid by the contractor for each 
month’s delay in the completion of the railway, and 
a bonus of $20,000 per month will be paid for each 
month gained in carrying out the contract.” 

(To be concluded in next issue) 





hopeful of a future. I can boast of no achievement. 
There is nothing I have accomplished. I have just be- 
gun. I am standing on the threshold, and, as always, 
building castles. But now I will set a standard whereby 
I can recognize defeat, if the ambition to write proves 
hopeless. I have decided that, after counting 1,000 re- 
jection slips, I will suspect this to be another day dream. 

Now there is joy in doing the things I have to do. ! 
love the work among people of a different calibre /han 
those I met in the old days. I go out for mental jaunts 
now, a new kind of exercise. I don’t mean to sugzest 
that all.girls who have uncongenial employment s) ould 
become stenographers. But find out what you wart to 
do, what you can do best—and then—go to it. 





Heart A Success Factor 
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lier regime in my office and in my business affairs gen- 
erally. Mr. Morgan had helped to make me a more 
successful man and a better and happier one. 


Takes Interest in Employees. 


I tried to be more human in all ways. I forced my- 
self to take an interest in my employees, I smiled 
oftener and frowned less. I introduced the pleasant 
word, the mindful question. Eventually I took occasion 
to have it well understood throughout the establishment 
that I wanted every man and woman, every boy and 
girl there to feel that they were a part of the concern 
and that on each depended in a measure our joint suc- 
cess. Increased business would mean not only my per- 
sonal appreciation, but increased ‘reward. 

And I was astonished at the way it worked out. Bet- 
ter than the average under the old conditions, they be- 
came better than the best under the new. And the busi- 
ness reflected it. So I could more than afford to keep 
faith with them. 

Gradually, too, I sought to reflect this change of policy 
not only in my personal contact with the trade, but in 
my correspondence. I got an entirely new note into my 
letters. They lacked the old cold formality. 1 wrote 
as a man and not as a business machine. It wasn’t easy, 
and in the beginning I couldn’t help feeling that it didn’t 
ring altogether true, , But it wasn’t so very long before 
I began to experience a sort of warming up to individ- 
uals who heretofore had been merely “accounts.” 

A fairly large proportion of my business has always 
been with a race I personally disliked. One man in 
particular I hated. His name was Solberg, and he was 
buyer for one of the biggest houses in the city. It 
seemed to me that he combined in himself about every 
obnoxious quality possible. He was not only rude to 
the point of brutality, but he was conceited, self- 
opinionated, sarcastic, and foully profane. Moreover, 
he was such an infallible judge, not merely of fabrics, 
but of values, no matter how fluctuating, that it was 
next to impossible to get a fair profit on anything he 
would consent to purchase. 


A Changed Personality. 

About six months after my reversal of method I had 
a consignment of cotton sheetings from the South to 
dispose of on a market already glutted, and I knew that 
Solberg was about my only chance. I hadn’t been near 
him in over a year, and I could very well imagine the 
reception I was likely to get. Still I knew that I could 
make a tempting price, and that was something which 
his ill-nature had never quite made Solberg proof 
against. So I determined to assume an affability which 
I did not at all feel. 

My first surprise on reaching his office on the top floor 
of the big department store was to discover that the 
ante-room was no longer the bare, unfurnished floor 


and four walls it had always been in the past. In former 
days those waiting to see the mighty Solberg—and some- 
times they waited for hours—did so standing on a hard, 
bare, concrete floor. Now the floor was softly rugged; 
there was a table in the room’s centre, spread liberally 
with newspapers and trade journals; and there were at 
least a dozen comfortable chairs. I fancied for a mo- 
ment that I had entered the wrong office. But a nice 
mannered boy, smilingly took my card when I mentioned 
the name, and, still wondering, I sank into one of the 
seats. 

Without any delay whatever I was admitted to the 
dread presence. Such a thing was simply unheard of. 
But the greatest wonder of all was still to come. The 
man I faced in that inner room wasn’t any more like 
the Solberg I last saw there than white is like black. In 
form and feature, yes. But in no other way. His ex- 
pression was altogether different, and so was his voice. 
There was a gentleness, a placidity, an urbanity in the 
look and in the tone that were about as foreign from 
the old Solberg as could be imagined. 

He must have noted my amazement, for I couldn’t 
altogether hide it; but he gave no sign. It was the most 
wonderful transformation I had ever witnessed Why, 
he was cordiality itself. He took the sheetings off my 
hands, without a quibble as to price. And he actually 
thanked me for giving him the opportunity, and hoped 
I wouldn’t forget him when I had something else in his 
line. He even got up and walked to the door with me. 

Solberg, just at that time, was exactly the object les- 
son I most needed. If he could do what he had done, 
then I could. Anyone could. 

Naturally I made inquiry in the trade about him. I 
was told that he had become interested in New Thought 
or something, and that it was that which had effected 
the transformation. All I can say is, that if this be 
true, Solberg is an effulgent testimonial to his faith, 

For he grows even more wonderful with the years. 

Strange as it may seem, Solberg, whom I detested, 
has become my ideal. And when I said that I doubted 
that I should ever become a warm-hearted, sympathetic 
philanthropist, I had Solberg in mind rather than Cul- 
bertson. 

I have been successful—more so than I ever imagined 
I would be. And I am happier, more contented, than I 
ever dreamed was possible. I have learned that they 
who scatter with one hand, as somebody has said, 
gather with two. And I have learned with Sir Humph- 
rey Davy, of miners’ safety lamp fame, that “life is 
made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, but of little 
things, in which smiles, and kindnesses, and small obli- 
gations, given habitually, are what win and preserve 
the heart and secure comfort.” 

But I’m still far from being the good, the unselfish, 
the much-loved and much-loving man I should like to 
be, the man that Solberg is. 








When Should Salaries Be 





After the interview comes a series of 
scientific tests on concentration, imagina- 
tive powers, executive powers, mental 
alertness, mental capacity. Finally, there 
is a technical examination to find out how 
much he knows about the work he wants 
to undertake. 


EXAMINE APPLICANTS CARE- 
FULLY. 

“Any employee in the bank,” Mr. Jack- 
son added, “can also come to the Employ- 
ment Department and tell what he has 
on his mind, and we will try him out to 
ascertain if he will fit into the job he 
wants. We often find through our tests 
and examinations that a man is a mis- 
fit where he is, that he has ability bet- 
ter suited for another kind of work. 

“Then, we have tabulated the qualities 
most essential for certain classes of ‘work. 
This is a delicate, difficult and some- 
what inexact science, and we have real- 
ly made only a start.” 

What are the most important qualities 
for, say, a clerk? Here are the City 
Bank’s specications: 

Concentration 
Alacrity 
Dependableness 
Speed 
Accuracy 
Loyalty 


For the head of a department the chief 
requisites are: 
Keen sense of justice 
Sympathy 
Tactfulness 
Courtesy 
Teachableness 
Knowledge of human 
nature 


To be successful in going after new busi- 
ness, the trade solicitor should have: 
Tact 
Courtesy 
Verbal expression 
Personality 
Optimism 
Self-confidence 
Knowledge of human 

nature 


All salaries, as well as duties, are being 
standardized. Take stenographers: For 
Class A the minimum is $800 for women 
and $1,000 for men. By passing an exam- 
ination and entering Class B the remuner- 
ation is at once raised, and when Class C 
is reached (also by examination) a maxi- 
mum of $1,500 can be attained by men 
and $1,200 by women. In addition to 
ability to take dictation and to do type- 
writing at a specified speed, each candidate 
for promotion must possess the right spirit 
of loyalty, enthusiasm and willingness to 
do team work. 

Moreover, the bank attaches tremen- 
dous importance to the educational prog- 
ress of its employees. From the moment a 
lad enters.as a page boy he must attend 
classes, and his progress is very materially. 
influenced by his study tecord. The City 
Bank is almost as much a university as it 
is a bank. Its educational work was started 
by a gift of one hundred thousand dollars 
to the City Bank Club by James Stillman, 
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chief upbuilder and former president of 
the bank, on the institution’s one hun- 
dredth anniversary in 1912. The direc- 
tors donated a similar sum, and there have 
been other gifts, so that the club has a 
generous income. 


CITY BANK EDUCATES EM- 
PLOYEES. 


The percentage of employees attending 
educational classes runs as high as sev- 
enty. There are no fewer than forty-eight 
classes covering nineteen subjects, taught 
by twenty-five teachers. Of the teachers, 
all but three are members of the bank’s 
own force, a record of which the manage- 
ment is proud. 

When the question of promoting an 
employee comes up, the Office Adminis- 
tration Committee, which passes on all 
changes in the clerical force, has before it 
a wealth of data for its guidance, namely: 
A report from the department head; a 
report from the educational department; 
reports from officers who have interviewed 
the employee in accordance with the sys- 
tem of interviewing every employee three 
times a year; a report from the bank’s 
physicians (all employees being medically 
examined twice a year); a record of the 
employee’s age. experience, and education 
before entering the bank and his progress 
in the bank, including his salary increases. 

The Office Administration Committee 
is an innovation likely to be widely 
adopted by other large organizations now 
that its extraordinary usefulness is here 
being made public. It has restored the 
“personal touch” in handling huge forces. 


RAISE COMMITTEE CONVENES. 


I was privileged to attend a session of 
the committee. It is composed of the chief 
clerk (Charles T. Ayles), the chairman; 
Miss Spencer, assistant chief cierk, and 
four assistant cashiers. This committee 
has at hand data on the salaries paid by 
other financial institutions; it keeps in 
mind the Department of Commerce and 
Labor verdict that ninety dollars a month 
is necessary to maintain a family in mod- 
erate comfort; it knows President Vander- 
lip’s principles for dealing with employees, 
and as almost all the members have come 
up from the ranks they have practical 
knowledge of the conditions of the em- 
ployees in the various departments. 

Here is a typical case that came before 
the committee, the “Raise Committee,” 
the clerks call it. 

An officer had had one of the three-a- 
year interviews with an employee, and 
submitted this report to the committee: 

“T had quite a talk with this man today 
concerning his work, and expressed the 
opinion that, inasmuch as he is saving 
considerable money for the bank through 
his alertness, he deserves an increase in his 
salary. He appears to have the right spirit 
and seems very ambitious to. succeed. 
Therefore, if he is doing his: work at all 
well, I think we should grant him an in- 
crease.” 


Among the items in the regular “Re- 


port on Personal Interviews” were these: 

1. Is the employee confident of his 
ability to perform his work perfectly and 
press on to better things ?—Yes. 





Raised ? 


2. Does he feel that he is doing his 
work as efficiently as anyone could do i:? 
—Yes. 

3. What does he think of his futu:e 
here?—Not getting ahead very fast and 
is ambitious to succeed. 

4. What discussion, if any, was there 
concerning the facts set forth in the 
Personal Report?—Good report. 

5. What, besides his class work, is he 
doing to make progress in his work?— 
Nothing special. 

6. Discussion with reference to educa- 
tional work.—General. 

7. Does he consider the classes pro 
able ?>—Yes. 

8. Suggestions concerning departmen 
work?—Says he is making them right 
along. 


‘ 


or 


CoNCLUSION. 
Opinion of ability: Very good. 
Spirit: Fine. 


Progress being made: Good 

Do you feel that the employee is in the 
department for which he is best fitted ?— 
Yes. 

Is an increase in salary recommended? 
—Yes, $200. . 


Interview satisfactory ?—Yes. 


RATES ABILITY OF ALL. 


The department head’s report on this 
clerk was next looked up. The form for 
this report has three columns, each con- 
taining twelve qualities. Thus, the first 
row reads: Enthusiastic worker? Inter- 
ested? Lacks interest? The highest degree 
of each quality appears in the first column, 
a moderate degree of it in the second, and 
lack of it in the third. This clerk had an 
unbroken record of maximum marks, 
Here are the twelve qualities the City 
Bank’s department heads regard as the 
most important in an employee: 
Enthusiastic worker. 

Exceptional aptitude. 
Trustworthy. 

Exceptionally accurate. 

Tactful. 

Exceptionally rapid. 

Gives excellent codperation. 

Very pleasing address and personality. 
Proper amount of self-confidence. 
Marked executive ability. 

. Untisual degree of initiative. 
Very courteous. 

Then follows a summary, also divided 
into three degrees: Consider exceptional 
workman? Average workman? Poor 
workman ? 

Under the head “Special Remar!::,” 
the department head wrote: “I consic: 
Mr. —— a very valuable man. Thro" 
his alertness many hundreds of do!!>° 
in interest have been saved for the bork. 
This is especially significant, inasmuch 2s 
his failure to observe these items co’! 
not be held against him. In my opinion "1¢ 
is worth more than his. present salary. 

Inspection of earlier reports reve2!ed 
that this employee had not always been 
so efficient, having been marked as being 
deficient, among others things, in perso- 
ality and in tact. . SAG: 

The doctor’s latest examination shov °d 
that the clerk was in normal conditi-". 
Earlier in the year nervousness was no‘. 
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A short time ago one of his birthday 
cinners was attended by representa- 
t:ves from all his lines of interest. The 
t-ibutes that came from son, from 
fellow-director, from Sunday School 

icial and from employee, added to 

telegraphic tributes from every 
ysarter of the globe, attest that Mr. 

inz’s greatest success is not as a 

inufacturer of food products, but 

a worthy example and teacher of others. 

t is his genuine interest in others 
hat guarantees the grateful accept- 

-e of the benefits he bestows. 

it must be that because he recog- 

es what effect a man’s home has on 

; business success, how his personal 
joys and sorrows are reflected in his 
vorldly activities, that most of his em- 
ployees will remain with his institu- 
tion and choose happiness in their 
work rather than be attracted to other 
business. 

it is frequently said that you can 
tell a Heinz man anywhere after you 
have talked to him for a few minutes, 
because he bubbles over with “that 
something.” It is simply the grow- 
ing spirit of Mr. H. J. Heinz, by its 
example and its teaching, multiplying 
itself through every associate and em- 
ployee. 





EVAN JOHNSON 











By WALLACE HERBERT BLAKE 


I work for him because he is, first 
of all, a human being, which is the 
essential height of any worker’s ambi- 
tion. You can’t be more than that 
clipping coupons. Who wants to be 
less? 

He has never yielded an Indiana 
inch to any of the fads or the cults 
of the flickering moment. He manages 
to make us efficient without graving a 
Prussian image of “efficiency” for us 
to adore. 

He is systematic without palsying 
originality. We can work like ma- 
chires—and do on occasion—without 

ing mechanized. 

le respects the individuality of his 

inloyees because he has it himself. 

is an animator, not.a foreman. He 
rts a spirit rather than a set of 
“We are all on the same plane 
he tells the skeptical new- 


‘r to the staff at the first meet-_ 


in the inner office. And in say- 

it he subtly raises that plane. It 

a democracy of the best. The best 

within reach, but you must move 

it,.or move away. But it is 
sier to move with it, ~ 


ACTS AS PACE-MAKER. 


He is whole-heartedly loyal to busi- 
ness as an unrivaled vocation for 
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happiness through service. He not 
only writes this for the magazine he 
edits. He is able to write it because 
he lives it in between dictations. He 
is puzzled when he sees any of us liv- 
ing, ever so little, below that ideal; 
for his faith in men goes ever just 
enough in advance of their per- 
formance to be a pace-maker. 

He is loyal to his own business 
because he loves it, not as a mere 
grist for dividends, but as'a means of 
self-expression and social adjustment. 

The week you go to work for him 
you feel that you are being gauged 
as a person, not a mere cog in the 
mechanism. He is interested in what 
you think about things in general. In 
a world at war he stili believes in the 
sovereign alchemy of the idea. He 
had rather you honestly disagree with 
him than effect an insincere assent. 
He respects obedience which holds its 
head erect. He wants men, not creep- 
ing things. 


LOVES HIS WORK. 


He has carried that naturally most 
anarchistic of organization—the spe- 
cialized magaine office—to a point 
of war-efficiency that is felt instantly 
by the most casual visitor. And he 
has done it not by talking about it, 
or posting rules, or “regimenting 
units,” or conscious speeding up, or 
“intensified industry.” He has done it 
by working just a little bit harder 
than he did yesterday. We are all 
normally lazy, but that kind of thing 
shames a man. We are quite too 
“class conscious” to let our employer 
get more out of the day’s grind than 
we do. And yet he still does, and so 
we hold the pace. 

You see he believes, along with Car- 
lyle, that work really is worth while— 
per se—in itself. That does not stand 
in the way of a liberal payroll. On 
the contrary, it is the one thing in 
heaven and earth that will produce 
a payroll—that collective confidence 
in an organization calmly and habitu- 
ally going over the top. If you go 
to work merely for the salary, with- 
out really finding joy in the job, you 
soon discover that you are getting less 
for the same figures than ever before. 
What you get you put in.- And so 


you begin to put in—even making . 


correspondence carbons or filing cat- 
logues. And then you feel that you 
“belong.” You're in the Blue Lodge. 
He talks that way and you really 
begin to believe in yourself, and so— 
in him, 


AROUSES MEN’S BEST. 


Somehow you feel that you are 
working for an invisible something, 
which he recognizes and works for as 
truly as do you. We had this feeling 
long before the war brought it into 
so many businesses. There is the cor- 
porate feeling along with a certain 
liberty. There is the sense of a regi- 


ment—Evan Johnson of “Ours”!— 
without regimentation. 

You are impelled to make the best 
of yourself—without compulsion. That 
is the quite humorous way he has of 
getting the best of you—by bringing 
the best out of you. And not even 
a hyphen-conscientious Bolsheviki can 
permanently quarrel with that. 

He is editor of “Office Appliances” 
and president of the company. For 
all his sane and wise super-comrade- 
ship you will not have difficulty in 
feeling ‘the sense of that “peaceful 
penetration.” But he is also captain 
of himself. And that self distrusts 
and repels adulation. 

Which is why I have simply set 
down the facts without trimmings. 
Come in some time and verify them— 
Room 803, 417 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 





MANSOUL 


Rudyard Kipling has used as text 
for a new poem which is published in 
the Christmas number of Land and 
Water, a quotation from Bunyan’s 
“Holy War.” The quotation and four 
verses of the poem, also called “Holy 
War,” follow: 

“For- here lay the excellent wisdom 
of him that built Mansoul, that the 
walls could never be broken down nor 
hurt by the most mighty adverse 
potentate unless the townsmen gave 
consent thereto.” 


A tinker out of Bedford, 
A vagrant oft in quod, 

A private under Fairfax, 
A minister of God, 

Two hundred years and thirty: 
Ere Armageddon came; 

His single hand portrayed it, 
And Bunyan was his name. 


He mapped for those who follow 
The world in which we are— 

“The famous town of Mansoul” 
That takes the holy war. 

Here true and traitor people 
The gates along her wall. 

From Eye gate unto Feel gate 
John Bunyan showed them all. 


Likewise the Lords of Looseness 
That hamper faith and works, 
The perseverance-doubters, 
The present-comfort shirks, 
And brittle intellectuals, , 
Who cracked beneath a strain— 
John Bunyan met the helpful set 
In Charles the Second’s reign. 


Now he hath left his quarters 
In Bunhill Fields to lie, 

The wisdom that he taught us 
Is proven prophecy: 

One watchword through our armies, 
One answer from our lands— 
“No dealings with Diabolus 
As long as Mansoul stands.” 
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manded of the “newly-made man.” Our sole business 
is to aid men who have been evil to themselves. We 
help them to help themselves. It is only a practical 
answer to the most tragic cry of the age. 

Through notices and advertising in the prisons, the 
Prisoners’ Relief Society gets into communication with 
dependent families. In this branch of its work the or- 
ganization cared for several hundred families made 
destitute because the wage earner was serving a sentence. 


Gifts Maintain Organization. 

Ministers, physicians, social workers have co-operated 
with the organization wherever possible. The fact that 
the maintenance of the Prisoners’ Relief Society is 
based on voluntary contributions and that there is no 
endowment fund makes it imperative that as much of 
the material service as possible be given without com- 
pensation. All over the country the response to the 
requests for medical attention, for loans from charitable 
organizations have been ready. Even the railroads have 
entered into the spirit of the movement, The reports 
made by the Rotary Club of Huntington, West Virginia, 
which thoroughly investigated the Society, show that 
complimentary service of railroad and steamship fare, 
hotel accommodation, street car fares, telegraph and 
telephone service and newspapers have been offered the 
organization. The office staff works either for nothing 
or for a very nominal wage. I have received no material 
compensation for my work as president; Mr. Koontz, 
our vice-president, gets a salary of ten dollars 2 week 
and Miss Letha Watts, the treasurer and spirit behind 
the workers, gets the absurdly small salary of six dol- 
lars a week. We have a force of stenographers who 
are studying this profession and in that time they re- 
ceive no compensation. As soon as they are proficient 
they are paid one dollar a week but that for only a short 
time. It is our intent to place these girls and boys in 
first-class places as soon as they are competent. We 
have succeeded so far in getting very fine employment 
for these voluntary workers. 

Small expenses help to make the society unique in 
that it does not demand any cooperation from the pris- 
oner which may be a drain on his resources. All he is 
asked is to give the best in him. He is never permitted 
to pay for the services rendered to him unless at some 
future date he has become so affluent that he can afford 
to become one of the helpers who are spreading out 
their hands to the climbers. 

More and more as our work goes on the necessity for 
our existence becomes apparent. No one who has not 
known the torture of the man who is about-to he freed 
from the prison, ‘can realize fully what we mean to the 
released convict. Without us he broods over the slight 
chances he will have to secure work, when freed of the 
bleak walls. Without employment he knows too well 


how swiftly, how surely he will slip back into the old 
life and return to his cell. With the knowledge that 
there are persons actively engaged in helping him io 
regain his manliness, half the fight is won. He knows 
that no matter what his creed, his color or his race, the 
same help will be proffered him. He knows that if he 
applies before his release he will be assured of employ- 
ment under decent conditions, where he will not fear 
discovery or contempt because of his past. He knows, 
and the knowledge strikes the ambitious chord in him, 
that if he but wills it, there are men and women outside 
the prison walls who will accept him for his intrinsic 
value and who will forget his fault in their efforts to 
strengthen his virtues. 


Honor Roll of Aiding Firms. 


The list of firms interested in the cause numbers 
twenty thousand. Some of those who have successfully 
employed men from our bureau are the following: 


American Car & Foundry Company. 

Maxwell Motor Car Company. 

The Pullman Company. 

The Kelly Axe Manufacturing Company. 

The Consolidation Coal Company. 

The Carnegie Steel Company. 

The Virginia Bridge & Iron Company. 

The Acme White Lead & Color Company. 

Cadillac Motor Car Company. 

The Illinois Pacific Glass Company. 

The A. M, Byers & Company. 

F. P. Collier & Sons. 

Armour & Co. 

Studebaker Motor Car Company. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company. 

Selz, Schwab & Co. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Haynes Motor Car Company. 

Eagle & Phoenix Cotton Mills . 

New Orleans Coffee Company. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

The Moreland Coke Company. 

Pittsburgh Dispatch. , 

New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Com- 
pany. 

Syracuse Malleable Iron Company. 


Christmas comes but once a year, but it is firms such 
as the aforementioned, with men of humanitarian im- 
pulse at their head; it is workers such as those who 
have devoted their lives to the work of prisoners’ relief, 


that have found the true Christmas spirit. For them 
it is so vital, so real, that it speaks all through the year, 
making every day a day of brotherhood, of democracy 
and of forgiveness. 
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THE BOOKSELLER 


A series of human, intimate and 
personal sketches relating to the 
“little” incidents which help to illumine 
the real reasons back of every success. 
They are incidents which inspire one 
to put away idle dreaming, to take up 
the tool of opportunity and to dig 
one’s way up and out of the rut of 
negative quiescence onto the solid 
ground of positive endeavor. The book 
is well bound and decorated in gold 
and contains fifty full-page illustra- 
tions. 


* * * 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


“A Distinct Loss” Not to 
Read These Inspiring 
Careers 


“How can I attain success?” is a short 
way of putting into words the day 
dreams of the average American boy, 
because they all have them and 
because so few of them are born to 
more than even moderate circum- 
stances, and because all of them want 
to get on in the world. B.C. Forbes, 
awriter and publisher of national 
reputation, in “Men Who Are Making 
America,” speaks illuminatingly and 
helpfully to those who want to achieve 
things, and if you have not read this 
book a distinct loss has been sus- 
tained. The stories of what has been 
and is being accomplished by fifty of 
America’s foremost business leaders 
are told, in many instances, in the 
form of interviews, thus adding the 
personal touch. 

If you have aspirations to succeed 
the reaching of your goal it will be 
more easily accomplished by reading 
these stories by Mr. Forbes. Their 
subjects are men prominent in every 
walk of America’s business life, and no 
matter what subject is uppermost in 
your day dreams, whether automo- 
biles, packing houses, lumber camps, 
the telephone, banking, or what not, a 
man who has made good in that 
specific line is presented in such a way 
as to offer inspiration to the young 
man seeking a career. 


* * * 


JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE 


“Author Has Let Subjects 
Tell Own Stories” 


In his book Mr. Forbes has set him- 
self to answer this question: “How 
can I attain success?” By way of 
answer to his question he presents us 
with records of the lives of . fifty 
tminently successful Americans. His 
selection of the fifty was based upon 
teplies received from leading business 
men all over the country to the ques- 
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them. 


more business. 


How to Succeed in Business. 

Illustrating how to arrange a business letter 
attractively. 

Getting out the day’s mail. 

Office machines. 

Business papers—up-to-date invoice forms for 
wholesalers, retailers, department stores, manu- 
facturers, making bank deposits, checks, endorse- 
ments, money orders, drafts, notes, payrolls, ex- 
change, private office bookkeeping, with 25 pic- 
tures. 

Shipping by mail, express, freight, with pic- 
tures of express calls, prepaid book, collect book, 
C.0.D. envelope, straight bill of lading, order 
bill of lading (for C.O.D.), freight arrival notices, 
freight bills, passenger traffic. 

How to fill out legal blanks, affidavits, manu- 
script covering, power of attorney, leases, agree- 
ments, law of contract. a: 

Filing—alphabetical, geographical, subject, fold- 
ers, transferring, card-index filing, clips, follow- 
up letter system. 

Duties of a Private Secretary—meeting people, 
telephoning, sending telegrams and cables, codes, 
ciphers, paying taxes, collecting rents, dividends 
and interest on bonds (how to collect), insurance, 





Business Practice 
Up to Date 


How To Be 
A Private Secretary 


By SHERWIN CODY 


The methods of modern business have developed with such 
lightning-like rapidity that it would require a large library to cover 
F YOU LACK THE TIME TO READ a library of books, 
or the money to pay for them, you will find condensed into one 
handy volume of 256 pages more really useful information about 
how business is done than has ever been packed into the same 
space before. The book has been written by an experienced business 
man, the greatest authority on “How to Write Letters and Advertise- 
ments that Pull,” which has helped hundreds of business men to get 
In the simple. sharp, clear style of his “Letters that 
Pull,” Mr. Cody has given the Private Secretary or Manager’s Assist- 
ant (it’s also a dandy book for the office boy) such a training course 
as is to be had in no school in the country. 


Partial List of Contents 


- ginner in business on how to make written words 


Price $1, postpaid; 80 illustrations; commercial map of U. S. 
Mone~ refunded if not satisfactory 
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using reference books, Dun and Bradstreet, ship- 
ping guides. 


Printing—everything about type, presswork, 
binding, paper, proofreading, right up to date for 
the office person who has to give out printing or 
check up advertising layouts, etc. 

Getting a Job and Keeping It. 

Cc cial hy of the United States, 
with map 14x23 inches on white bond paper, 
showing all cities over 10,000 and railroad and 
express systems (two colors). 


Principles of Success in Business—Summary of 
Sheldon’s course on Business Building, Winslow 
Taylor’s Scientific M: it, Harrington Em- 
erson, etc., etc., syllabus of 33 lectures. 

Office Sal hip—System of Analysis, or 
How You Can Write Letters and Advertisements 
That Pull, with 20 familiar letters to the be- 











sell goods. 

Looseleaf and Card Systems—the 200,000 ays- 
tems in the Library Bureau and other files con- 
densed into 18 types of all systems, fully pictured 
and described, with a series of exercises on How 
to Systematize an Office. 








tion: “Who are our fifty foremost 
business men, men who are making 
America?” One of the most impor- 
tant points developed by the answers 
to his inquiries is that “neither birth 
nor education, neither nationality nor 
religion, neither heridity nor environ- 
ment are barriers—or passports—to 
success in this land of liberty and 
democracy.” 

As a result of his study of these 
careers the author says he was most 
strongly impressed with this fact: 
“That the successful men simply worked 
harder and longer, studied and planned 
more assiduously, practised more self- 
denial and overcame more difficulties 
than those of us who have not risen 
$0.38Gl.> 

To a very considerable extent the 
author has simply let the subjects of 


his inquiry tell their own stories in 
their own words. The author is B. C. 
Forbes, a well-known journalist, editor 
of “Forbes Magazine” and author of 
“Finance, Business and the Business 
Life.” 





BUILD A LITTLE FENCE. 

Build a little fence of trust 

Around today; 
Fill the space with loving work 

And therein stay, 
Look not between the shel’tring bars 

Upon tomorrow, 
But take whatever comes to thee 

Of joy or sorrow. 

* * * 


_ Killing time is murder of oppor- 
tunity—The United Shield. 
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AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES 
And How They Made Their Fortunes || 


i Fo: i, 
“More than in any other book*that was issued for many years, ness 
or can be issued within the next twenty .yéars, Mr. Forbes lays tant 
bare, in ‘Men Who Are Making America,’ the ambitions, the strug- Fir 
gles, the poverty and the difficulties so necessary in the beginning ser ¢ 
to make the character that finally triumphs in the life endeavor.” a 








—Wall Street Journal. 


We all know the big names in business and finance—what we do not usually know, is how these 
men achieved success and what are the qualities and methods that make for success in Life and 


Business. 


B. C. Forbes tells us what America’s big men told him: He asked them the questions which are vital 


to all of. us and their answers are given in: Men 


Who Are Making America. 


_. The brief analysis below will convey an idea of the contents of this great book and of the interest- 
‘ ing way Mr. Forbes has handled this big subject. No book of fiction could be as fascinating as these 


true, intimate, self-confessions of the men who are shaping the destiny of the nation. The 
us the story of their hard won fights through 
failures, in romances of real life, with more 


dramatist could ever conceive for the screen. 


Examine this Great Book, FREE—Send No Money 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR 
$500,000,000-a-Year Rusiness Run 
on Sentiment 

The head of a $500,000,000-a-year 
business,- who runs his business on sen- 
timent. More particular about the hir- 
ing of office boys than about any other 
thing connected with Armour & Com- 
pany. The most valuable ability of all 
is the ability to select men of ability. 
How Armour & Company saved the day 
in the 1914 panic on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Troubles of a rich man. 
Knowing the employees by name. The 
Armour Institute of Technology. 


ALFRED C. BEDFORD 
Opening the Doors of 26. B’way 

An office boy who became an account- 
ant. Wanted to do more than was 
expected of him. The new Standard Oil 
generation. No more secrecy at 26 
Broadway. Sound advice to would-be 
millionaires. How many chances for 
success has a young man today? What 
A. C. Bedford learned from handling 
ribbons as a stock clerk. The danger 
of palming off on a customer something 
he does not want. Tying up with 
Standard Oil. Why Alfred C. Bedford 
was chosen .as the most promising of 
60,000 employees. Etc. 





HENRY P. DAVISON 
Ruts Are Graves in the Making 


Partner in the greatest international 
banking firm of the United States at 
40. A bank teller who wanted to come 
to New York. Getting the first job in 
the big city. Any salary will do. Com- 
ing downtown on a bicycle to save car- 
fare. ‘Always willing to help a fellow 
out. A good system: learn the work of 


the man higher up and also teach your - 


job to the fellow below you. Ruts are 
graves in the making. Empty offices 
that led to organizing a trust company 
which is today the second largest in 
America. Whatever job a man has is 
to him the very best in the world. 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
Genius is Perspiration 


Genius one per cent. inspiration— 
and ninety-nine per cent. perspiration. 
Slept less than any other great man 
in history. Never quits. Securing 
1,000 paterits. Trying 10,000 ways. A 
philosophy of failure. A recipe against 
temptation. Won’t wear a dress suit 
before he is 85 years old. Working for 
the masses. When Edison tried to 
hatch’ goose eggs by sitting on them. 
Electrocuting cockroaches. What can 
a man do with $40,000 in small bills. 
Taking a phonograph for ventriloquist. 


JAMES A. FARRELL 
America’s Master Memory 


Starting as a common laborer. The 
greatest international salesman. Study 
—study—study. A man who can do 
two things at once. $1,500 for books 
on electricity. When all the girls were 
a-crying. A man who is all head. 
No gush. A wonderful salesman who 
was not a “good mixer.” When the 
market for steel was killed. Why the 
workmen love him. Concentration. 
Building up the memory. A national 
asset. 


GEORGE W. GOETHALS 
The Kitchener of America 


Wanted: A man to build the Canal. 
Errand boy at 11. Grit. Handling 


overty, hardships, sufferin 
ills and human appeal 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


men. Dug the Canal with men. The 
human equation. The Kitchener of 
America. Sending the dirt flying. Or- 
ders must be obeyed. Powers of an 
autocrat. On building ships. Wash- 
ington as a Panama. Wanted full 
control. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
The Romance of Gold 


Sentenced to death. An explorer. 
Wanting to see the world. Learning 


republic. ‘The largest salary in the 
world. Character as a foundation of 
success. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
Whose Yard-Stick is the World 


His yard-stick is the world. Play- 
ing golf. We. “Don’t make me 
preach.”” Hardest problem is to find 
capital. Be self-reliant. Birth of 

How the capital was 
obtained. Getting the brainjest men. 
Bitter attacks. Education as a panacea. 
Men, not machines, make an organiza- 
tion. Money is not his. Couldn’t find 
a job. Establishing a credit. History 
of Standard Oil. 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
The Creator and Up-Builder of 
Bethlehem Steel 

Tearing up a contract for $1,000,000 


a year. The hardest working man in 
the Steel business. Schwab and Morgan. 


fidence and enthusiasm in your men. 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA—4. c. rorses. 
THE MOST INSPIRING BOOK PUBLISHED IN 25 YEARS 


Mr. B. C. Forbes, Author of “Men Who Are Making America,” 
is the publisher of Forbes Magazine. He has the reputation 


of getting closer to fe | 
e 


men” than any other writer in 
country. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCIAL. FORECAST 


Pessimism Overdue—Some Encouraging 
Facts Worth Noting 


By B. C. FORBES 


In these days of financial and busi- 
ness gloom there are several impor- 
tant facts worth keeping in mind: 

First—There will be work enough 
icr everybody, in most cases at higher 
wages. 

Second—America’s, farmers are re- 
ceiving $21,000,000,000 for their crops, 
a figure twice that realized in any pre- 
war year. 

Third—The decline in investments 
has already been very drastic, so that 
sny marked change should be in an 
upward direction. 

Fourth—Congress undoubtedly will 
remove some of the more glaring tax 
ambiguities and uncertainties. 

Fifth—The curtailment in the manu- 
facture and sale of luxuries and semi- 
luxuries will. continue, and, indeed, 
must continue in order to release labor 
for war activities; but the consump- 
tion of other goods will be main- 
tained, so that the total business turn- 
over of the country will be large 
rather than small. . 

Sixth—The railroad muddle, which 
kas béen a seriovs factor in depress- 
ig; financial sentiment, promises to be 
cleared up before long. 


PESSIMISM OVERDONE. 


Pessimism has been overdone. Wall 
Street is the nation’s financial 
barometer, and its actions have at 
times bordered on panic. Everybody, 
big and little, has been selling securi- 
ties, sometimes voluntarily, sometimes 
involuntarily. 

But, in the parlance of Wall Street, 
“the stock market has been thor- 
oughly liquidated.” In other words, 
the selling movement appears to have 
run its course for the present. Bad 
rews is no longer effective in send- 
ing prices tumbling further. When 
that stage is reached good news is 
avout to start a vigorous recovery. 

Of course a stock market boom is 
not looked for even though many 
stocks and bonds are today selling at 
abnormally low prices and yielding 
the purchaser income returns reach- 
ing from 6 to 10% and, in the case of 
the more speculative issues, as much 
as 12%. 
present diversified lists of attractive 
securities, covering the whole range 
from home and foreign government 
bonds to the common shares of in- 
dustrial enterprises of mercurial 
tendencies. 

Against this, however, must be con- 
sidered the fact that the flotation of 


railroad, industrial and miscellaneous , 


bonds and stocks will be rigidly cur- 
tailed. The probability is that a gov- 
ernmental ,body will bé -organized. to 
Pass upon all corporate offers of 
securities, so that the supply from 
this source, which normally ap- 
Proached two billions a year,. will be 
zlmost negligble. 


Elsewhere in this issue we 


A particularly encouragirg recent 
development has been the influx of 
new buyers of bonds and stocks. 


NEW RACE OF INVESTORS. 


Stock Exchange firms which appeal 
specially to smali investors report a 
gratifying increase in investors, many 
of them men and women who never 
before bought a single share of stock. 
The letters received by this magazine 
also emphasize this new tendency. 

In the past the uninitiated used to 
swarm into the stock market when 
everything was booming; when stocks 
were advancing sensationally. The re- 
sult was that the buyers usually paid 
inflated prices which did not hold, thus 
leaving them with securities on hand 
which they could not dispose of with- 
out heavy loss. 

Those who enter the investment 
market now for the first time are 
likely to enjoy a less unpleasant ex- 
perience; that is, if they buy outright 
with the intention of holding on until 
the war is over, for it is morally cer- 
tain that sooner or later trustworthy 
securities will return to very much 
higher levels. While margin opera- 
tions cannot be recommended in these 
war times, when disaster must be 
looked for any day, yet there can be 
no hesitation in advising the public 
to make judicious selections of securi- 
ties at present quotations, with a view 
to retain- them until the storm has 
passed. 


LIVING TO BE CHEAPER. 


To my mind we have seen the top 
of the cost of living. 

The governmental machinery for 
price-fixing is gradually getting under 
way and should make steady progress. 

There is room for valuable work in 
this direction. A study of what has 
been done in Britain reveals ‘that 
prices for such staples as bread and 
meat are far lower there than they 
are here notwithstanding that here 
these staples are home grown, where- 
as there they are imported. If such 
results can be attained in Britain 
there is no reason why they should 
not be attained here. 

Sensible lowering of life’s neces- 
saries will bring about various help- 
ful developments. For one thing the 
average family will be able to save 
more. The more money saved the 
more wall there be available for in- 
vestment in Liberty Bonds or other 
securities; Moreover, the soaring of 
wages in w4r industries has gone quite 
far enough. The influence upon other 
classes of workers has tended to create 
acute dissatisfaction and agitation. 
Indeed, labor’ troubles recently 
threatened to interfere gravely with 
the conduct of our war activities. The 
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Business men, bankers and holders of 
American and foreign securities must 
keep informed, in these unusual times, 
on the meaning of the great day-to-day 


events as they affect the commercial 
and financial situation. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Presents clear, condensed and unpreju- 
diced opinions on these subjects each 
week, / 

Send for it. Also list of suggestions for investment. 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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a Southern Railway 


has been reviewed in our 
Special. Letter “32-T” 
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Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 
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surest cure for such trouble will be a 
reduction ‘in the cost of living. 

As already stated, unqualified op- 
timism cannot be felt or urged under 
present and prospective conditions. 
Yet the outlook has many encourag- 
ing features. 
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Investors, Consider R. R. Equipment 


This Article Tells Why They Are Among the Most Attrac- 
tive Investments at This Time 


When the New York Stock Ex- 
change prohibited general transactions 
in bonds of maturities greater than 
one year, except by conforming to a 
fixed minimum price, it was not con- 
sidered necessary to set minimum 
prices on railroad equipment issues. 
Unrestricted trading in this particular 
type of security was permitted. 

Why? 

Because not once was there a drastic 
decline in railroad equipment bonds. 
More, there was always an actual 
market at close figures. 

Only those who have atempted to 
sell bonds of other types and have 
found the “bid” disappear utterly 
upon request for a “firm quotation” 
for a definite number of bonds will 
fully understand what that meant. 


ORIGIN OF EQUIPMENTS. 


In 1845 the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company found it necessary to pur- 
chase barges on deferred payments. 
Some twenty-eight years later the 
first railroad equipment was purchased 
under the car trust plan. From the 
earliest years equipment securities 
have been considered the safest cor- 
poration obligations obtainable. The 
closest study of railroad re-organiza- 
tion only emphasizes the necessity of 
protecting the equipment of the 
roads. First mortgage bonds may be 
scaled, but equipments are paid off in 
full and interest charges are nearly 
always met during the receivership. 

For example, all other securities of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific and the Balti- 
more & Ohio were scaled, but the re- 
organization plans provided for the 
payment of equipment securities at 
‘par. The Buffalo & Susquehanna Rail- 
way was abandoned and the rails sold 
as junk. The holders of the equip- 
ment bonds, however, have received 
both principal and interest at mae 
turity. The rolling stock back of one 
of the equipment issues was sold to 
a syndicate of Buffalo men, and in 
order to secure a clear title the syndi- 
cate deposited with the trustee cash 
for the unpaid obligations plus interest 
to maturity. 

When the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton fell upon evil days it was found 
that it had more equipment than was 
necessary for the small business it 
could command. The railroad was in 
bad-condition. In only one of its nine 
years’ history had it earned interest 
charges. The equipment was seized 
for the benefit of the bondholders and 
was sold and rented out to other 
roads. The final instalment and “pay- 
ment in full” may be recorded any 
day. 


By CLINTON COLVER 


There are solid reasons for all this. 
Equipment is aksolutely necessary for 
a road’s existence, and since the 
equipment bond indenture places title 
in the hands of an independent trus- 
tee, there is nothing for the receiver 
and the courts to do but to provide for 
the redemption of the cars and loco- 
motives necessary to keep the road 
in operation. The courts have uni- 
formly held, and reorganization plans 
have provided, that equipment bonds 
are preferred obligations and must be 
paid out of earnings along with wages. 





SAFE 
INVESTMENTS 


Investors who demand un- 
impeachable safety and an 
income return ranging from 
5 1/2 to 6 per cent. should con- 
sider the equipment obligations 
of good-railroads. The vari- 
ous attractive features of such 
investments are very clearly 
described in this article. 











Seldom has necessity mothered a 
better invention than the equipment 
obligation. It has enabled railroads 
to provide for needs. when no other 
securities find a market. For instance, 
one of the trunk lines sold a $30,000,000 
issue of equipments in the panic days 
of 1907. 


At the present time over half-a-bil- 
lion dollars of equipment obligations 
are outstanding. 

Their usual serial payments provide 
investments to suit special needs. 
Bankers find the nearby maturities 
excellent for the utilization of short- 
time funds, and in times like these 
the shorter maturities enjoy unusual 
popularity in furnishing a good yield, 
safety, and an instant market without 
loss of principal. 


“CONDITIONAL SALE” PROTESTS. 


Of course, the issues of roads hav- 
ing the very best credit yield less than 


others. But even the longer maturi- 
ties of the poorer roads will in all 
probability be paid in full. 

_In order that the obligations cov- 
ering equipments remain entirely 
separate from any other securities or 
business relations of the roads, it is 


always provided that final title does 
not pass to the railroad using and 
paying for the equipment until the 
last serial payment has been met, with 
interest. This is commonly done by 
means of a “conditional sale,” with 
title to the equipment covered resting 
in the hands of the trustee, usually a 
trust company. 

It happened that in the past con- 
ditional bills of sales were rather 
awkward to handle in a legal sense, 
as laws in many States required re- 
cording in political subdivisions, such 
as counties or townships. With roll- 
ing stock traveling all over the 
country it might easily wander into 
a county or township of some distant 
State where the conditional state was 
not recorded, and the equipment seized 
as security for damage to somebody’s 
favorite cow. 

The Philadelphia plan, really 
evolved to circumvent the Pennsyl- 
vania laws, which do not permit the 
conditional sale, directly meets such 
difficulties. Its form consists of a 
lease instead of a conditional bill of 
sale. In each case, however, the title 
remains with the trustee until the 
final payment is made. It is interest- 
ing to note that car trust securities, 
issued under the Philadelphia plan and 
having a Pennsylvania Trust Company 
as trustee, were held by the late John 
G. Johnson as free from personal tax 
in the State of Pennsylvania. So far 
no one has had.the temerity to dispute 
that learned jurist’s conclusion. 


PLAN OF INSTALLMENT LEASES. 

Today investors need not bother 
about whether his equipment obliga- 
tion is issued under the Philadelphia 
plan of installment lease or according 
to the bill of sale idea, for the tech- 
nical details of each have been per- 
fected by the counsellors of the equip- 
ment bond specialists. The only in- 
vestors who are particularly concerned 
are Pennsylvania residents whose in- 
terests coincide with the opinion of 
the late John G. Johnson. 

Whether it be a direct obligation 
of the railroad or, as is often the case, 
one of a special company or associa- 
tion formed to finance the purchase 
of rolling stock, whether the issue is 
called a car trust bond, equipment 
bond, car trust certificate, or what 
not, unless the trust agreement origi- 
nates in Pennsylvania, the only im- 
portant considerations are that title 
to the equipment remain in the hands 
of a responsible trust company trus- 
tee, will so remain until final payment 
is made, and that the issue is guaran- 
teed without equivocation by the rail- 
road. 





The final maturity of the equipment 
security should certainty not be over 
fifteen years from the date of issue 
and the ten-year period has proved 
the more satisfactory.. Part of the 
principal should mature every six 
months, or annually. 


TEN-YEAR MATURITIES BEST. 

In some cases sinking funds have 
been provided instead of serial ma- 
turities. In actual practice the sink- 
ing fund has often left much to be 
desired. Only the cleverest work by 
a New York banker once saved the day 
for the owners of the old Wheeling 
and Lake Erie equipment issue. It 
was a sinking fund obligation, and as 
the road approached bankruptcy, the 
sinking fund requirements were con- 
veniently forgotten. Upon the ap- 
pointment of receivers the outstand- 
ing debt on the equipment was nearly 
two million dollars, nearly half-a- 
million more than the rolling stock 
was actually worth. 

In normal times the value of equip- 
ment begins to decline the moment 
it is rolled out of the shop. Much 
depends upon the way the equipment 
is kept in repair, but it is usually 
figured that an annual depreciation of 
five per cent, on steel or steel under- 
frame cars, the same on locomotives 
and about six per cent. on wooden 
cars is about the right allowance. The 
serial plan of payment normally re- 
duces the amount outstanding against 
the equipment much faster than the 
property back of it declines in market 
value. 

The investor can obtain by request 
from the investment banker a copy of 
the trust agreement securing a pro- 
posed equipment bond purchase, and 
this he should do, checking up the fair 
requirements. The indenture should 
provide that the railroad has paid at 
least fifteen per cent. of the cost of 
the rolling stock to the trustee before 
the securities were issued, this to be 
the case even if thé railroad has built 
the equipment in its own shops with 
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capital advanced. Provision should be 
made that’ the railroad pay all taxes 
and furnish at its own expense any 
additional safety or other car attach- 
ments required by law. 


INSIST ON GOOD REPAIR. 


The railroad should be required to 
keep the cars and locomotives insured 
and in good repair. It should furnish 
each year a detailed report of the 
condition of each car and its location. 
It should be required to have a metal 
plate riveted to each car or locomotive 
with its number, the name of the 
trustee owner and the date of the 
trust agreement stamped into the 
plate. The railroad should contract 
to restore any cars or locomotives 
destroyed and agree that the trustee 
be allowed to inspect the equipment 
at any reasonable time. 

The work of the trustee should by 
no means be nominal, as will be seen 
from the responsibility assumed, espe- 
cially since the class of railroad which 
may have a difficult time to keep in 
solvent condition is under temptation 
to neglect repairs on equipment cov- 
ered by old obligations and to attempt 
to secure brand new equipment by 
putting up money on a fifteen per cent. 
margin. 

Modern equipment, such as fifty to 
seventy-five ton capacity all-steel coal 
cars, steam locomotives weighing up 
to 426 tons and electric locomotives 
weighing from fifty to 150 tons, not 
to consider all-steel passenger and 
general freight cars, are a good deal 
more solid security than that offered 
in the days of lighter locomotive con- 
struction and wooden car equipment. 
Modern rolling stock is built to last 
and to withstand punishment. One of 
the large railroad systems had just 
eighteen out of 78,519 pressed steel 
cars destroyed in eleven years, a truly 
remarkable showing. 


EQUIPMENT PRICES DOUBLE. 


Now that equipment costs about 
double or more what it does in normal 





What Income Railway Equipments Yield 


This table shows the income yield on the more representative 
equipment bonds now in the market: 


Maturity. Rate. 


Balti. & Ohio 
Buff., Roch. & P. 
Canadian Pacific 
Ches. & Ohio 


Chicete SNe Wit. euasisein- 


Erie Railroad 
Grand Trunk 
Illinois Central 
Louis. & Nash. 
Michigan Central 
Mo., Kan. & Tex. 
Mo. Pacific 
Mobile & Ohio 
N. Y. Cent. Li 
Norfolk & Western 
N. Y., N. H. & H. 
Penn. gen. frt. 


Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Union Tank Line 


i 1917- 23 


Bid. Ask. 
6.25 5.75 
6.25 5.25 
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times, the purchaser of new railroad 
equipment obligations should look 
especially carefully to the credit of 
the guaranteeing railroad company, 
because some day the demand for 
transportation will not be as great as 
today and equipment cannot reason- 
ably be expected to command such 
high figures indefinitely. In fact, it 
would not be unreasonable to expect 
a depreciation of from f.fty to sixty 
per cent. in the value of rolling stock 
within a comparatively short time 
were it not that all the railroads, in- 
cluding even the Pennsylvania, are so 
very hard pressed for equipment that 
there seems to be no danger of a 
surplus for a long time to come. 

The equipment manufacturers are 
overloaded with orders for our Allies 
and for the American military rail- 
roads in France. Meanwhile, railroad 
managers here, under the direction of 
Daniel Willard, are performing prodi- 
gies of transportation operation with 
the inadequate rolling stock at hand. 
However, the equipment must be 
augmented sooner or later, and with- 
out a more favorable rate allowance 
to improve their credit, a number of 
the roads will have great trouble in 
financing their requirements. The 
regular fifteen per cent. margin put 
up usually is entirely inadequate, at 
present. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the conservative investor is turning 
to equipment obligations issued a few 
years ago by the better railroads. 
These can be obtained to mature at 
any chosen date and, under present 
conditions, covering modern rolling 
stock now worth nearly double what 
it cost, and yet has been, say, half 
paid for, the margin of safety increas- 
ing every year since the issue was 
first sold. 

Yields of such securities are from 
five and one-half to six per cent. and 
fully satisfy investment requirements 
of these unsettled times. 





I am sorry to say that I don’t believe 
that peace will come soon, and, I want 
to caution against the belief that the 
end of the war is at hand, as such a 
belief endangers the effective prose- 
cution of our share in the struggle.— 
Henry L. Doherty. 


* * * 


Corporations of considerable magni- 
tude are developing into more or less 
quasi-public organizations and are 
therefore responsible to the public to 
a certain extent for the manner in 
which they conduct their affairs.— 
Luigi Criscuolo. 


* * * 


Sheldon, Dawson, Lyon & Company, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
42 Broadway, New York City, have a 
new booklet, which contains explana- 
tion of terms and phrases ‘used in 
accepted methods of buying listed 
stocks. It is entitled “Buying Odd Lots 
of Stocks and Bonds.” The booklet also 
explains how to buy outright, on 
margin, or on the partial payment plan. 
Sent on request for Booklet 22-B. 
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CITIES 
SERVICE CO. 


As Fiscal Agents of Cities 
Service Company and Op- 
erating Managers of its 
ninety gas, electric light 
and power, heating, water 
and oil producing, trans- 
porting and refining sub- 
sidiaries, we shall be glad 
to furnish first-hand in- 
formation regarding the 
properties or their securi- 
ties. 
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Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


60 Wall Street 
New York 
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MUNICIPAL RAILROAD AH 
CORPORATION BONDS 
20 Broab STREET = New YORK 


POONE RECIOA 9140-CABLE ADDRESS “ORIENT MENT" 
List F gives current offerings. 


DIVIDENDS. 


UNITED LIGHT & 
RAILWAYS CO. 


Davenport Chicago Grand Rapids 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 29 
Common Stock Dividend No. 12 


The Board of Directors have declared a dividend of 
One and OnesHa n the First 
Pie’erred Stock anda divide er Cent. (1%) 
on the Common 8S nonalet 3} earn- 
ings op Jan. 2, 1/18 x at the 
ciose of business, 12 n 

Stock transfer book trans fer ‘of stock 
certilicates at the openi ng of busine ss December 17, 1917. 


L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 








December 1, 1917. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be id on Tuesday, January 15, 1918, to 
stockhclders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Monday, December 31, 1917. 
G. D. MILNE, , 








FOREIGN BONDS ARE CHEAP 
In this week’s issue of The Financial 


taining ‘this 
attractive offer, “F.M.,”" is 
by writing to The 


Publication Office. 29 Broadway. New York 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Days May Be Darker Before Brighter, But—— 


By CLEMENT B. ASBURY 


December lived up to its reputation 
as an unfortunate month for stock 
market operations. Few, indeed, can 
scan current quotations without ex- 
periencing a chill. 

Wishing you “A Prosperous New 
Year” will be a heartfelt greeting to 
the closing prices of 1917. 

The bankers have indicated their in- 
tention to discourage new flotations, 
except Government issues, and Stock 
Exchange houses with maturing time 
loans find it difficult to reborrow ex- 
cept on call. This effectively checks 
any desire to expand borrowings. 

Wall Street is slowly adjusting its 
machinery to the smaller business in 
hand. All Stock Exchange activities 
may be roughly divided into three 
classes: The floating of new issues; 
the handling of speculative accounts, 
and acting as broker between actual 
buyers and sellers. The Government 
loans are not handled at a profit. 
Quite properly .the governors of the 
Stock Exchange keep shearing off 
ancient privileges of the traders, as 
the rich were once supposed to clip 
coupons. Speculation becomes more 
and more restricted, leaving but ‘the 
commission from the actual dealings in 
securities to pay the upkeep of a busi- 


ress machine built on the 1916 eight- 
cylinder, war boom model. 

Looking ahead, much encouragement 
is felt over the rapid advance made 
in educating the public to the impor- 
tance of saving and investing, for the 
two are being preached across the land 
by Frank A. Vanderlip. 

Wall Street never hoped for such 
fertilizing of the public mind for the 
future planting of speculative seed. 

During the month every’ one was 
brought to realize, first, how impor- 
tant the railways were to a govern- 
ment, and, second, the great work 
accomplished by the organization of 
the Amterican Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. What the United 
States Steel Corporation has accom- 
plished is of momentous importance 
both to the Government and the stock- 
holders. 

Wherever a keel can be laid down a 
ship will rise. We will have a mighty 
fleet ready when peace does come to 
carry our trade to'a thousand new 
ports. 

There may be darker days before 
the light shines clear in the market, 
but there should be no doubt about 
the future value of good securities. 





SELECTED LIST 


When Uncle Sam offered the public 
War Saving Certificates he gave every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States with $5 or more the privilege 
of owning an interest-bearing, non- 
fluctuating security that puts it at the 
head of all small investments with this 
clause: “Get your money back if you 
want to in ten days, and interest, too.” 

United States Liberty 3%4s hold a 
favorite place with their exemption 
from taxation. Anglo-French 5s, a 
joint obligation of the British and 
French governments, net 10% at cur- 
rent prices if held to maturity, and 
United Kingdoms are secured by the 
deposit on this side of the water of 
collateral. Suppose we group them in 
this order: 


United States War Saving Certifi- 
cates. 


United States Liberty 7¥4s. 
Anglo-French 5-year 5s. 


United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and French 54s, 1919. 


As a desirable form of investment 
for money needed within set periods 
the following may be cited as four 
of the best: 


Equipment issues, short-term notes, 
income figured on basis of investment 
held to maturity: 


OF SECURITIES 


Pennsylvania Equipment 4 and 414%— 
mature, various; yield, 5%. 

N. Y. Central Equip 414%—mature, 
various; yield, 6%. 

Baltimore & Ohio Equip. 41%4%— 
mature, various; yield, 6%. 

Delaware & Hudson Equip. 41%4%— 
mature, 1922; yield, 6%. 

Below is a short list of railroad 
bonds of the convertible class having 
good value and with bright speculative 
possibilities when the stock market is 
normal: 

Southern Pacific convertible 
due, 1929; yield, 74%. 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul convertible 
4%4s—due, 1932; yield, 834%. 

Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 5s— 
yield, 7%. 

Baltimore & Ohio convertible 414s— 
due, 1933; yield, 734%. 

Then take the following four issues 
of companies recently organized. Each 
has a margin of safety that makes 
prices look particularly attractive: 

St. Louis & San Francisco prior lien 
5s, Series “A”—yield, 9%. 

Missouri Pacific generat mtg. 4s— 
yield, 934%. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific re- 
funding 4s—yield, 634% 

Wabash Second Mortgage 5s—yield, 
634%. 

(Continu. d on page 414.) 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


Wall Street brokers use the utmost 
precautions to keep competitive firms 
from coming in -close contaet with 
their clients, for a good customer is a 
bread and butter ticket for a whole 
firm. 

A house on Broad Street has an im- 
portant client, very rich, a good trader, 
and active in ordinary markets. It 
is current rumor that he is never al- 
lowed to get out of the sight of one 
or more of the partners of the firm; 
they follow him around the golf 
course, to and. from the office, to the 
theatre and on his travels. Many are 
the subterfuges that competitors have 
employed to get near enough to at- 
tract his financial attention. This is 
not a rare case, but the bigness of H. 
C. Frick makes the story interesting. 

* * * 

Not all good customers are big men. 
A “good thing” is a man who will 
trade in and out, piling up commissions 
t the expense of his bank roll. Such 
customers have become increasingly 
scarce as the market dropped, slipped, 
tumbled and, plunged. 

In one of the tall buildings over- 


Income Tax Primer 
For the Individual Taxpayer 


The Internal Revenue Bureau has just prepared a enti of 
more than 


One Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the Income Tax Law 


In this official educational treatise the law is fully covered 
and its technical phases clarified. 


For the convenience of individuals subject to tax, we 
have printed this information in pamphlet form. A copy 
will be furnished upon request for tax literature MF-2000. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


CORRESPONDENT age 


Albany, ®. Y. Detroit. Mic! 
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Wilk«s-Barre, Pa. Chicago, Il. 
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looking that narrow alley back of the 
Stock Exchange, known as New 
Street, there is a well arranged brok- 
er’s office that exists for and on one 
of these “good things” in customers, 
who is guarded by two huskies that 
will eat, drink, smoke and travel with 
him, praise his choice of wine, women 
and: song, urge him into trades and 
coax him out ‘of stocks in a fashion 
wonderful to behold. Having inher- 
ited a good business, run by others, 
and a million or .so that is rapidly 
passing ‘into other hands, he is daily 
lured into the belief that he is an 
operator, when as a matter ‘of fact he 
is only a common gambler: whose 
chances are all taken within the law. 
"Te Ee 

Stock Exchange prices were consid- 
erably upset during the first two weeks 
of December by a form of liquidation 
rew to Wall Street. Hundreds of in- 
vestors found themselves face to face 
with an income tax that appeared out 
of all proportion to their 1917 profits, 
compared with the market price of 
the stocks which they had bought for 
investment but had not sold. 

On legal advice many of these in- 
vestors sold.their holdings at the low 
price established in the past ten days 
with the express purpose of marking 
off the depreciation against their 
previous profits. 

* * 

During the year several large life 
insurance policies were taken out by 
the big men of the Street who did 
not want the capital of the firm dis- 
turbed by the payment of heavy in- 
heritance taxes in. the event of their 
sudden demise. 

J. Pierpont Morgan booked a $3,- 
000,000 policy. Frank A. ‘Vanderlip 
is credited with another million and 
H. P. Davison. with a very large 
amount. Many who desired this form 
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This magazine enjoys the con- 
fidence of its readers in very 
gratifying measure. One conse- 
quence is that it is swamped 
with requests for specific advice 
on what securities to buy, 
whether to sell issues owned, 
how to invest funds on hand so 
as to produce, with safety, a 
rate of income demanded by the 
present high cost of living. 

To merit and retain this confi- 
dence of our readers it is essen- 
tial that we give only the best 
and most mature advice possible 
and that no recommendations 
be made without the most thor- 
ough investigation. Offhand, su- 
perficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and 
act. upon it. The only way 





Expert Guidance for Investors 


Investors’ Service, Forbes Magazine, 120 Broadway, New York 


FORBES MAGAZINE can hope 
to do justice to itself and to its 
clients is to make a charge for 
its services. Advice that is worth 
having is’ worth paying for— 
“something for nothing” doesn’t 
usually work out satisfactorily. 


A fee of $5 will be charged for 
this service. Investors desiring 
expert guidance must accompany 
their inquiries with a remittance 
for this amount, addressed to 
“Investors’ Service, Forbes Mag- 
azine, Equitable Building, New 
York City.” 


All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially and replies in each 
case given by mail, although ex- 
tracts may be printed from re- 
plies of general interest. 








of insurance failed in their efforts to 
pass the medical examination. 

Most of these big policies were writ- 
ten by a Philadelphia agent. This re- 
calls the story how Harold Pierce got 
his start. When George W. Perkins 
was retiring from the insurance field to 


go to Morgan’s office, a number of his 


associates arranged a farewell dinner. 
After the festivities were over, the 
guests crowded around Perkins to get 


his signature to their menus. 

Pierce brushed them aside and laid 
before him an application for $50,000 
of insurance'in Perkins’s own company, 
with the remark, “Sign that, it will do 
you a lot of good and be the best thing 
in the world for me.” Perkins signed. 
I guess it was a good thing for Pierce, 
who is rich today, and when Morgan 
decided to take out his three million 


‘dollars of policies Pierce wrote them. 
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Cure for R.R. Problem 


International Banker Draws 
Up Definite Plans 


BY JAMES SPEYER 


Since January 1, 1917, prices of rail- 
road securities have fallen to an alarm- 
ing extent, so that today they show 
a total depreciation within this year 
of over $1,750,000,000, and this deprecia- 
tion represents only part of the total 
losses sustained by their owners since 
the European War began. The decline 
in railroad securities has been very 
much heavier than that in other secur- 
ities, 

The Government has in other cases 
duly recognized the changed condi- 
tions and higher cost of production 
and higher wages by fixing prices for 
pig iron 105 per cent. higher, for wheat 
156 per cent. higher, for bituminous 
coal 115 per cent. higher, and for coke 
216 per cent. higher than before the 
war, but as regards the railroads, the 
discussion and arguments for a freight 
rate increase of a paltry 15 per cent. 
has been going on for months. 

It is a great satisfaction to see that 
the men now composing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in their recent 
report, point the way to a change 
through concrete recommendations. At 
the same time, it is a disappointment, 
especially to the much tried and long 
suffering owners of railroad securities, 
to see from the answer of the Railroad 
War Board, transmitted through Sen- 
ator Newlands, that they do not grasp 
the hand which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission extends to them to 
lift them out of their distress on to 
firmer ground. 

In my humble opinion the remedies 
for the existing railroad situation are 
not complicated and are irdeed indi- 
cated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission : 

Ist. Repeal or suspension of the 
anti-pooling and anti-trust provisions, 
as far as the railroads’ operations are 
concerned. 

2nd. Somewhat higher rates to com- 
pensate for the existing higher wages 
and higher cost of material and sup- 
plies. 

3rd. Financial assistance by the 
United States Government to the rail- 
roads for specific purposes. 

As to the latter, if loans by the 
Government are thought best, they 
should not be for too short a period, 
and should be repaid gradually by the 
railroads through the proceeds of 
higher passenger fares, allowed for 
that specific purpose. This would also 
have the indirect advantage of cur- 
tailing passenger travel. If a guaran- 
tee of Net Income is decided on, an 
additional allowance should be made 
for interest on funds expended for im- 
provements, etc., subsequent to the 
period taken as a basis. 

There seems no good reason, from 
the investor's standpoint, why the is- 
gues of securities by railroad com- 
panies should not be supervised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(Continued on page 414.) 
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Getting Ahead When 
Things Go Wrong 


It is one of those books you will love to read over and over 
again—one of those books you will hide way back on the 
library shelves for fear all your friends may want to borrow 
it—never to be returned. 

It is a book where the soul of a real man has expressed itsclf. 

Mr. Forbes has not so much written this book as he has 
lived it. Often do we need a man like B. C. Forbes to wake 
us up; to rouse our dormant selves to the things of life; to get 
us out of the rut; to lead us out of the paths of sclf-secking, 
mere money-grabbing, lust of wealth and gross materialism. 

It is a book about the things that count. It tells us about 
success—success of every kind, in business, in money, in pres- 
tige and power, but also about the only success that is worth 
while—contentment and happiness. It is a book to read when 
things go wrong—when you are afraid you are losing your 
grip; when you feel bitter against the world; when envy gnaws 
at your heart; when temptation whispers in your ear; when 
the dark forces rage inside of you; when the true meaning of 
life is obscured. 
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WHAT BIG MEN SAY 


On Finance, 
Public 


To win the war our Government 
must have steel and more steel. There 
is no room for disloyalty in America. 
I am sure all the members of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
are whole-heartedly loyal. It is clear 
we must prepare ourselves for a long 
and uninterrupted continuance of hos- 
tilities. The foe is strong and des- 
perate. It must be overcome by physi- 
cal strength and endurance, unless the 
masses of the people of Germany shall 
become acquainted with the facts and 
forcibly insist upon having a voice 
in determining the policy of the na- 
tion —Elbert H. Gary. 

* ¢ ¢ 

Dollars are, in their way, all right, 
but unless those dollars are trans- 
lated into guns and workshops and 
all kinds of munitions they will be of 
litle service. Dollars are important, 
and that is why the campaign which 
is about to start to raise $2,000,000,000 
through the sale of savings certificates 
is important, and this savings scheme 
which has been devised by our Gov- 
ernment is, in my opinion, the greatest 
savings proposition ever put before a 
people in the history of the world. 
The scheme is a lesson in economy 
and thrift to a nation inclined to be 
spendthrift—Frank A. Vanderlip. 

* * * 

For America, victory will depend 
upon our ability to maintain unim- 
paired our supply of liquid or working 
capital, and after that our intense 
utilization of all our fixed capital, of 
our farms, our factories, our railroads 
—all the agencies used to supply the 
Government abundantly with the food, 
shelter, clothing, ships and munitions 
which its armies and navies require. 
There are two ways in which we can- 
not only prevent impairment of our 
working capital, but can even enlarge 
it. First, we can increase production, 
and, second, we can reduce consump- 
tion. Luxuries can be eliminated, and 
consumption of necessities can be cur- 
tailed. Waste and unprofitable ex- 
penditure of every kind can be largely 
reduced, if not cut out cntirely.— 
Thomas W. Lamont. 

ses 

The supreme duty of every citizen 
now is to dedicate himself with un- 
swerving intensity to the support of 
the Government because the war is in- 
dividual to €ach and every one of us. 
—Henry M. Byllesby. 

* * * 


Business, social life, individual ex- 
penditure must all be subservient to 
the inexorable necessity of war. No 


business in the country today is im- ‘ 


portant except as it contributes toward 
winning the war. The immediate pros- 
Pects of the bond business are not 
bright, but if we can weather the 
storm we shall have a most glorious 
Opportunity of remunerative employ- 
ment, for Amcrica cannot help being 
the financial centre of the world after 
the war—Allan B. Forbes. 


‘with special care. 


Business and 
Affairs 


There must be no hampering of en- 
terprise by unwise or too onerous 
taxation. The public must not be dis- 
couraged and values must not be 
jeoparded by an unfriendly attitude 


of the Government toward business. - 


Capital as well as labor must be per- 
mitted to earn a fair return. Issues 
of Government bonds must not be too 
frequent, and must not exceed the 
absorption power of the people. There 
should be, if possible, sufficient inter- 
vals between offerings to enable ac- 
cumulation of profits, income and sav- 
ings and to prevent exhaustion and 
lessening of enthusiasm among those 
actively engaged in placing the bonds. 
—Mortimer L. Schiff. 


WHEN SHOULD SAL- 
ARIES BE RAISED? 


(Continued from page 402) 

The educational report showed that the 
employee was attending an advanced 
banking class and doing creditably. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
employee who does unusually well in his 
work does unusually well in his studies 
also; it is, indeed, rare for the report of a 
department head and that of the educa- 
tional director to differ markedly in tone 
and tenor. 

Clerks who display unusual aptitude 
are given opportunity to qualify for the 
students’ classes. Every year some fifteen 
or twenty universities select two of their 
most promising students for entrance to 
the City Bank with a view to qualifying 
for foreign service. Already about sixty- 
five of these students have been trained 
and sent abroad. Great pains are taken 
to teach these young men all branclies of 
banking, and those who pass the final tests 
are regarded as graduate bankers. Plans 
are being introduced to open this course 
to more and more of the bank’s clerical 
force who demonstrate their fitness for 
the rigid studies and examinations im- 
posed. Every ambitious clerk in the ranks 
can therefore feel that he has opportunity 
to earn a coinmission, so to speak, an in- 
ducement which has invaluable inspira- 
tional influence. 

Mr. Vanderlip believes the day is not 
far distant when banking will be taught 
as a profession, just as medicine, engi- 
neering, law, etc., are now taught. The 
City Bank recently arranged with high 
schools in and around New York for the 
acceptance of a limited number of ap- 
prentices, and these are being trained 
The bank’s arrange- 
ment with leading universities for the ad- 
mission of their brightest students is also 
a step toward the attainment of Mr. Van- 
derlip’s idea on this subject of having col- 
leges introduce the training of bunkers as 
part of their curriculum. 

THE SYSTEM PAYS 

Has the City Bank’s elaborate, costly, 
and painstaking system of handling its 
workers, of making certain that no de- 
serving employee is overlooked, of bring- 
ing every member of the force into fre- 
quent touch with different officers and of 
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providing steps for the ambitious to climb, 
has all this paid? Has the introduction 
of pensions, disability insurance, death 
benefits, an employees’ investment fund 
(which pays eight per cent. on all sav- 
ings), educational classes, prizes for sug- 
gestions, co-operative buying, ctc., been 
justified? 

“Looking back, I do not see how we 
were ever able to run the bank before this - 
work was taken up,” was how President 
Vanderlip expressed it to me. 

“Has it been worth while?” one of the 
vice presidents of the bank repeated when 
I questioned him. “Every officer and 
every employee now believes it is worth 
while. Some doubted it for a time; no one 
doubts it now. 

We are standardizing positions so that 
employees may graduate from one raak 
to another with, of course, an advance in 
compensation in each instance. The ex- 
ceptional employee is bound to be discov- 
ered by our interviewing system. 

“What qualities weigh most with you 
in selecting or promoting a man?” J 
asked. 


LOYALTY COUNTS MOST. 

“Loyalty and honesty come first, even 
before ability, which ranks third. Then 
comes personality, which embraces cour- 
tesy, physical appearance, neatness, man- 
liness in a man and womanliness in a 
woman. Courtesy is very important. Stu- 
diousness, willingness to study and to 
learn, obedience, thoroughness and ab- 
sence of wasteful habits are all to be taken 
into account. No worker who is not 
thorough can hope to remain in the City 
Bank. Wastefulness is also fatal to a 
career in this institution. 

“Good nature is a virtue which counts 
very strongly in selecting men to manage 
others. Our aim is not so much to dis- 
miss the grouches but to cure them. We 
try to get them to read the kind of books 
that will show them that they hurt them- 
selves by their sourness. 

“A basic principle with us is that we 
pay our employees to improve their edu- 
cation. No page can be promoted to be 
a messenger, and no messenger can bee 
come a clerk until he has passeJ certain 
educational tests in addition to his techni- 
cal examinations. Mr. Vanderlip is per- 
haps more proud of what the City Bank 
has done for the elevation of education 
than anything it has done in the purely 
financial field.” 

“Do you regard sentiment as having a 
place in business?” I asked. 


BUSINESS NEEDS SENTIMENT. 

“Business, to succeed, must be suffused 
with sentiment. Every year Mr. Vander- 
lip invites all the employces to his home 
for a social outing. We are try- 
ing to arrange to have every employce in- 
terviewed on his or her birthday by an 
officer. ‘This is your birthday, and I 
wanted to talk things over with you, to 
see whether we could not give you a 
raise,” is the sort of greeting we hope to 
extend on such occasions. A little touch 
of this kind reveals to the employce that 
the bank is really interested in him and 
is anxious to do everything possible fcr 
his advancement. ? 

Were promotions and wage increases 
as carefully and systematically considered 
in your organization as in the City Bank, 


. do you feel tolerably certain that the vari- 


ous reports on you and your record would 
insure you a raise on January 1? 








Opportunity 





for Women 


Train Yourself—Then Take a Man’s Job 











There is no need for any woman in 
business to remain a “permanent sub- 
ordinate” any longer. 


Secure a copy of “Salesmanship for 
Women”—a book written especially for 
women, containing much common sense 
advice that will enable any woman to 
become a successful solicitor. 


Adelaide Benedict-Roche, the author, 
is herself a successful saleswoman,. and 
was fcr many years in charge of sales 
forces of the Spirella Corset Co. 


Shows you the possibilities of sales- 
manship as a vocation for women and 
the qualifications needed. Tells you how 
to select the right article, create the 
right first impression, how to get neces- 
sary lines, etc. 


Price, $1.00. Postage 10c. extra. Will 
be sent on approval for five days’ free 
examination. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 


120 Broadway NEW YORK 
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Cure for R.R. Problem: 


(Continued from page 412.) 


They surely should be so supervised 
in the case of those companies: which 
are to receive financial assistance from 
the Government.’ If possible, the in- 
terference and additional supervision 
and delays by State Commissions 
should be eliminated. 

It would seem that the time has 
come for the creation of a new Cabinet 
office—“Secretary of Transportation 
or Communication,” whose department 
would comprise not only interstate 
land—but also water—and air—trans- 
portation and matters connected there- 
with. 

I am convinced that any well consid- 
ered and effective measures of perma- 
nent relief which may be proposed will 
meet with the approval of the Amer- 
ican people, because I have absolute 
confidence in their desire fcr fair play 
and in their common sense. 





Selected Securities 
(Continued from. page 410.) 


Among the listed stocks rare bar- 
gains are offered. Take four rails, for 
instance. Union Pacific naturally 
comes to the top, with Atchison next 
in favor. New York Central is too old 
a friend to need special mention. 
Northern Pacific was considered by 
Hill and Harriman worthy a fight that 
brought on a panic: 


Union Pacific—yield, 714%. 
Atchison—yield, 714%. 

New York Central—yield, 744%. 
Northern’ Pacific—yield, 844%. 

Next may be mentioned. four rail- 


“road preferred issues that make a well 
. balanced investment quartette: 


St: Paul preferred—yield, 10%. 
Kansas - City So. preferred—yield, 


15%. 


Wabash preferred “A”—yield, 10',%, 

Southern Railway preferred—yield, 
834%. 

Among the industrials .below are 
four investments for the. business man 
or ‘woman.with large dividend re, 
turns, good marketability and diversity 
of: interest: 

United . States Steel (during 1917, 
10% extras)—yield, 6%. 

Bethlehem Steel “B”—yield, 14%. 

American Car & Foundry—yield 
1214%, ' 4 

American Linseed preferred—yield, 
10%. 

To this list may well be added the 
following four speculative issues, each 
with merits of their own: 

Lackawanna Steel—yield, 814%. 

Central Leather (not including divi- 
dends)—yield, 84%. 

Inspiration Copper—yield, 20%. 

United States Smelting & Ref—yield 
7H%%. 

This is the time for holicay shop- 
ping in the financial district. Great 
are the bargains, large the dividends. 

Don’t purchase -what you can’t carry 
home with you, 


’ 





Good Judgment 


Investment 


Buying and Selling 


In days like these cannot be counted upon to hold as such. At 


least, not overnight. 


A subscription to the INVESTMENT WEEKLY at this time 
is a matter of good judgment for buyer and seller alike. 


The INVESTMENT WEEKLY is more than a dependable and" 
authoritative investment journal—it’s a service. 


FRANKLIN ESCHER’S “COMMENT”— 
THE FEATURE OF EACH ISSUE— 
IS THE KIND YOU WILL LIKE. 


The Investment Weekly 


42 Broadway, New York 


15 Cents the Copy : $5.00. the Year 
Trial: 13 issues for $1.00. Money back if you don’t like it | 
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Time To 
Advertise 


Let us show you how 
it can be done. Late in 
1914 we planned a na- 
tional publicity cam- 
paign for an important 
financial firm, which re- 
sulted.in a tremendous 
increase in its clientele. 
We feel confident we can 
duplicate this success for 
a number of enterprising 
Investment Bankers with 
some original plans we 
have in mind. Two 
booklets—“T y pe Faces 
and How Bankers and 
Brokers Can _ Create 
More Business”—sent re- 
sponsible firms on re- 
quest. 


Rudolph Guenther 


INCORPORATED 
Specialists in Financial Advertising 


25 Broad St., New York 
Telephones Broad 266 and 267 
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FORBES MAGAZINE 


A Suggestion For A 
War-Time Christmas 


War time is not the time for ex- 
pensive and fanciful Christmas pres- 
ents—we simply must make our 
Christmas money go a long way and 
one dollar must do the work of three 
dollars or more—if possible. 


Instead of “Knick-Knacks” and “Gew- 
gaws” why not give to some of our 
friends something really worth while 
and yet inexpensive? 


Our readers know Forbes Magazine— 
they know what a constant source of 
thought, of inspiration it has proved 
to them. Such reading as this is a 
stimulant. It makes you see things in 
a different light—it braces you at 
times—it is a mental tonic, 


We all need tonics physically, men- 
tally and:morally. A man is not a 
machine, we are liable to get a bad 
case of blues once in a while. When 
we feel that way, a strong, manly 
article by B. C. Forbes gives you a 
new grip on life: “Every human being 
must put something into the world 
before he can hope to get all he rea- 
sonably needs out of the world.” 


Diamonds are chunks of coal that 
stuck to their job. 


Harriman at fifty was an obscure 
broker; at fifty Woodrow Wilson was 


Forbes Magazine 
Devoted to Doers and Doings 
Fortnightly, 15c. a copy; $3.00 a year 


120 Broadway, New York -City * ie 
To give us a oT boost, mention Forars Macazine wher dealing with our. siieeatiaiaadiaes trustworthy. 


a little-known college professor, Chas. 
Goodyear almost starved to death, 
James B. Duke had to eat his meals 
at a cheap lunch room in the Bowery. 


Tenacity is the only Key that will 
open the Door of Success. 


That is only one of the many ways in 
which a magazine like Forbes helps, 
sustains and encourages a man. 


Take its stories of the Men Who Are 
Making America—its vigorous, red- 
blooded editorials, its self-help sug- 
gestions, etc. 


Scarcely a page that is not filled with 
that radiant spirit of youth, of hope, 
of real strength of mind and char- 
acter. 


These are the things that count. 
When we make sure that one of our 
friends get this kind of inspiration 
26 times a year, we are giving him a 
real Christmas present—and the $3.00 
it costs us will long be forgotten 
when our friend is still deriving joy, 
help, ideas and pleasure from his 
Forbes Magazine. 


Those of our subscribers who want 
to follow this suggestion of a 26-time 
Christmas present to their friends 
may use the attached coupon for their 
convenience. 


Send us $3.00 and the coupon in the 
corner—on the coupon write the 
name of your friend and his exact 
address—as well as your own name 
and address. 


On Christmas ‘morning, your friend 
will receive a handsome Christmas 
card, telling him that you have 
secured for him 26 issues of # 
Forbes Magazine, to come - 
every other Saturday for ae 
a year. That will be dS @unte 
glad news to him 7 Magazine, 
on Christmas 120 Broadway, 
morning. Bi 


New York City. 
Dept. 1222 
Enclosed is $3.00. Please 
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4() Days Left Before Contest Closes 
Send Manuscripts Promptly 


ECAUSE of its deep conviction that the peace and prosperity of the 

B Republic depend on the promulgation of amicable relations between 

employers and employees, FORBES MAGAZINE will continuously 

seek to promote understanding and friendliness between those high up and 
those lower down the business scale. 


$1000 
Prize Contest 


First Prize $500 Second Prize $200 
Third Prize 100 Fourth Prize 50 
15 Prizes $10 Each 








These prizes are offered for the most interesting articles in reply to the 
question: 


Who Is the Best Employer 
in America? 


Everyone in the country is entitled to compete, the only condition being that 
he or she must write about his or her own employer and tell why the em- 
ployer is liked by his workers—everything he has done for them, how he 
shows consideration for them, the little and big things he does and says 
which win him the esteem of those he employs. The replies should contain 
at least five hundred words and may run to three or four thousand words 
if this be necessary to tell the whole story. 


Contest Closes January 31, 1918 


Send manuscripts to CONTEST EDITOR 


We reserve the right to print any manuscripts or letters received and will print 
stories submitted in the contest in advance of the awarding of prizes. The three 
well known men who will act as judges will be named later. 
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